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Prosperity Through Competition 
Lupwic ErRHARD® 


In March, 1948, when I was elected director of economic admin- 
istration of the British and American zones, Germany’s economy was 
paralyzed. Poverty was extreme. Productive capacity was only 60% 
of that in 1936 while actual production was only 39%. The economy 
had reverted to primitive barter with needed goods held in ware- 
houses and little going to the price-frozen markets. 


In June, 1948, after the United States and British Occupation 
authorities had re-valued the Mark, I issued decrees completely abol- 
ishing all price controls. Thus setting up the “free market economy” 
in which the only control was free competition. Immediately, hoard- 
ing stopped, goods appeared in the stores, more money came into 
circulation, consumers bought with confidence, and manufacturers 
began to produce. Later we moved to a fundamentally different for- 
eign trade policy which deliberately exposed the German economy 
to international competition. 


In spite of many difficulties including rising unemployment large- 
ly due to the vast influx of refugees, a worsening foreign trade bal- 
ance, and labor troubles, Germany’s economy was growing stronger. 
The Korean crisis brought on some panic to a people who had been _ 
through two disastrous inflations. This panic led to rising prices and 
some scarcities; Germany’s trade balance worsened; and rearmament 
threatened more inflation. 


In the face of these difficulties, and the criticism from opponents, 
it took great conviction to continue to regard the market economy 
as right. But it became clear in 1951 that all difficulties were being 
successfully overcome. Supply and demand in many sectors became 
better balanced. The rise of raw material prices slackened visibly. 
By 1952, the cost of living dropped. Production continued high and 
employment rose. 


By 1954, the problem was how to harness the boom, to resist 
pressures to raise wages brought by union demands and a shortage 
of labor and to resist the consequent rising prices. A strong stabiliz- 
ing factor was the remarkable willingness of the people to save. By 


*Vice-Chancellor and Minister for Economic Affairs of the German Federal 
Republic. (New York, Prager, 1958.) 260 p. Summarized by permission, 
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1955, real wages were 61% higher and production was 70% higher 
than in 1949. The year 1956 showed a return to a surplus in the trade 
balance. 


The central problem of economic policy is to keep the further 
growth of the economy free from inflationary tendencies. To maintain 
the stability of money is the basic condition for a balanced eco- 
nomic growth and for true social progress. Whether restrictive meas- 
ures will finally be needed will depend on the readiness of all sec- 
tions of the population to deny themselves those special advantages 
which are gained at the expense of all. 


Behind the free market concept lie certain convictions. One is 
that it is not the task of the State to intervene directly in the econ- 
omy; and the businessman must not practice economic policy. Fur- 
ther, the tendency of the German industry toward monopolies must 
be discouraged as must attempts to slow down through tariffs the 
freeing of our foreign trade. To maintain a competitive economy 
is in every sense a social obligation. Competition is the ideal means 
of increasing productivity, and this in turn make lower prices and 
wages possible. 


The aim to raise the standard of living is concerned less with 
the problems of division that with the problems of production. The 
solution is not to be found in dividing but in multiplying the national 
income so that all may have a bigger share. In the long run, changes 
to make the division “just” are possible. 


If we desire to guarantee permanent economic and social order, 
then it becomes essential to achieve freedom with an equally free- 
dom loving social policy. That is why, for example, it is contradic- 
tory to exclude from the market economic order, private initiative, 
foresight and responsibility. Economic freedom and compulsory in- 
surance are not compatible. 


The integration of Europe on a wider scale than the six original 
common market nations is more necessary than ever. The best kind 
of integration is expressed by free convertibility of currency and in 
complete freedom of movement for goods, services, capital and mem- 
bers of the work force. 


What has taken place in Germany during the past nine years is 
anything but a miracle. It is the result of the honest efforts of a 
whole j:cople who were given the opportunity of using personal 
initiative and human energy. If the German example has any value, 
it can only be that of proving to the world at large the blessings of 
both personal and economic freedom. 
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When Businesses Marry 


Emite Benorr® 


International joint ventures are not new—but they are becoming 
the preferred, and often the only, way for foreign investment to enter 
many nations. They help businessmen to avoid many difficult polit- 
ical and economic problems—especially problems of nationalism. 
Joint ventures are increasing today because of the rush of less- 
developed nations to industrialize, the rapid advances of technology 
and especially the changing trade patterns as typified by the Euro- 


pean Economic Community. 


Management's motives are much the same as those for domestic 
mergers. Among them are a desire to extend vertical integration; to 
assure a stable source of supply or market outlet; to acquire patents 
or technology developed by a foreign firm; or to capitalize on a 
special situation. Joint ventures can be a way of stabilizing the mar- 
ket by buying into each others’ operations and exchanging directors, 
but they may be a means of competing. For example, the best strategy 
for a foreign investor to get into the German machinery industry 
might be a joint venture with an existing local producer. 


There are enormous advantages in having available the contacts, 
experience and general enterprise of the local managers in labor 
relations, marketing, and the government. Moreover, since top man- 
agement is often related to ownership in many parts of the world, 
it is often impossible to obtain top managers except through 
partnership. 


A joint venture is a company in which ownership is divided 
between two or more national groups. In many joint ventures (prob- 
ably the majority) both national groups make technical and man- 
agement contributions equal to their capital participation. Most of 
these ventures are in Western Europe. In less-industrialized coun- 
tries, the technical and management contribution is more often not 
equal to the partners’ capital equity. 


As a practical matter, it is usually necessary to win the consent 
of all interested groups to the major policies of the joint venture. 


*Associate Professor of International Business, Columbia University. Summarized 
by permission from International Management Digest, October, 1958. Copyright 
1958, by McGraw-Hill International Corporation. 
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A disgruntled minority can be a dangerous thing. It is not generally 
true that a 50-50 venture is the hardest to manage. The fact of equal- 
ity often induces confidence and a more responsible approach to 
issues. There is no substitute for both groups giving close attention 
to what is going on and thrashing out disagreements as they arise. 


Joint venturing is like marriage. Finding the right partner is 
nine-tenths of the problem. Often a long association as supplier- 
customer or licensor-licensee is the basis of the best marriage. Noth- 
ing is so important as mutual confidence and basic agreement on 
values. Frequent sources of trouble are disagreement on growth 
policies, plowback and dividend policy and the role of profes- 
sional management. Aside from these difficulties, companies may shy 
away from joint ventures because of a possible loss of flexibility or 
loss of secrecy. 


The U. S, anti-trust laws probably do not present a serious han- 
dicap for a joint venture unless its primary interest is to restrict 
competition. But some court and consent decrees have created alarm 
as to their possible implications. 


There is a distrust of foreign investment capital in less-devel- 
oped countries. Local regulations may preclude branch operations or 
wholly owned subsidiaries and specify the minimum local participa- 
tion. Even where not compulsory, joint ventures may get better 
treatment in crucial matters such as import licenses. These policies 
scare away a lot of foreign capital, and what does come in may make 
up for the additional buiden through extra profits. 


On the other hand, there may be helpful side effects of forced 
joint ventures. In one case, a company finally capitulated to govern- 
ment pressure to sell stock to the public. The unexpected result was 
an outburst of national pride, with increases in employee morale and 
productivity. And the company won the confidence and friendship 
of the government. Another company reluctantly entered into part- 
nership with a socialist-minded government. As it turned out, civil 
servants assigned to the Board convinced the government of the need 
for more imported material or a price increase when company officials 
would not have been believed. 


Readers who are thinking of joint venturing should remember 
that profit calculations can sometimes give the wrong answers when 
human emotions are involved. Things are not so simple as they may 
look to a hard-headed businessman who is working in a social and 
business system quite different from his own. 
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Labor Problems in the 
Industrialization of India 


CHartes A. MEYERS® 


The industrial labor force of India is small, probably not more 
than 7 million in a total working population of about 142 million. 
But it is highly articulate through labor organizations and _ political 
parties. Because of unemployment and underemployment, there is 
great dissatisfaction among these laborers. Ten percent of urban work- 
ers are unemployed while another 10% work less than 25% of the 
time. 


Furthermore, a large portion of the workers are only partially 
cominitted to industrial work, maintaining strong physical and emo- 
tional ties with their villages, partly because of dissatisfaction with 
inadequate housing, poor management-labor relations and other con- 
ditions. Unauthorized absenteeism is high (8% in many cases); and 
loitering, insubordination and other forms of indiscipline at work 
are common. Turnover, however, is low because high unemployment 
forces the workers to hold on to jobs tenaciously. 


The most striking instances of employer policies which facilitate 
commitment of a stable labor force are found in industrial communi- 
ties which are largely dominated by one firm. For instance, Jam- 
shedpur, a city of 250,000, built, owned and managed by the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, has an unusually stable labor force al- 
though most of the workers come from distant states. In another 
instance, a new bicycle factory, deliberately located near a village 
where unemployment and underemployment prevailed, soon achieved 
satisfactory efficiency, and the workers, who continued living in their 
old homes, were happy. 


Managements in India have traditionally handled labor in an 
authoritarian manner. Many executives, including Americans and Eng- 
lishmen who have been in India for some time, claim that the Indian 
worker is not responsive to methods used in more advanced countries. 
It is often said that such managements are acting rationally when 
labor is so plentiful and cheap. The answer is partly that labor costs 
are no longer low in India, and partly that management policies 


*Director, Industrial Relations Section, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958.) 295 pages. Summarized by 
permission. 
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which may have been adequate in the nineteenth century are polit- 
ically explosive now. 


The good results achieved by some Indian public and private 
enterprises and by some foreign companies argue for using more 
enlightened methods. Since Independence, foreign firms in particular 
are trying to develop better labor policies to keep their standing in 
India. They implement these policies through (1) increased top man- 
agement concern for labor relations problems and personnel policies, 
(2) a high level personnel officer (frequently an Indian), and (3) an 
extensive personnel program which includes supervisory training, 
employee induction and training and full-scale welfare and recrea- 
tional programs. 


The most widespread worker demands concern compensation, 
rationalization and management participation. Wage increases are 
held in check by the government, but large annual bonuses based on 
profits are established as a means of satisfying workers. Provision of 
housing, medical care and other welfare benefits is common. U. S. 
managements often resist this paternalism, but it appears necessary 
in the current stage of Indian development. 


Restrictions on rationalization have been supported by the gov- 
ernment because of unemployment despite the realization that old- 
fashioned methods handicap India in the export market. Labor laws 
call for works committees, but they have not been widely established 
and are generally used for such matters as administration of welfare 
programs rather than providing workers with a voice in management. 


Labor unions are weak, being poorly organized and financed. 
For the most part, they are ineffective as local negotiating forces, 
and individual collective bargaining agreements are rare. However, 
where managements have made an effort to foster local negotiations 
good results have often been achieved. 


The government has assumed a major role in labor relations. 
It has encouraged unions, but it does not appear inclined to foster 
a strong independent labor movement. Compulsory arbitration is 
firmly established as a means of reducing strikes, assuring economic 
progress, avoiding communism and supporting the workers. 


Indian worker and union attitudes are still at a formative stage. 
Management is in a strong position and by the pursuit of enlightened 
methods has it in its power to establish good working relations for 
the future. 
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Workers’ Control of Industry In Europe 


FREDERICK MEYERS® 


Though the idea of workers’ control—or its half way step, co- 
management—is very old, dating in France for instance back to 
1885, providing for some form of participation by the worker in man- 
agement made very little headway till after World War II. 


In France, the provisional government of De Gaulle, perhaps to 
prevent real co-management, provided for compulsory establishment 
of works councils with limited powers in large enterprises. In Bel- 
gium, by 1950, works councils were generally compulsory in estab- 
lishments employing fifty or more persons. In Britain, voluntary 
committees became more common, while nationalized industries were 
advised to establish joint consultation. 


The movement proceeded much the furthest in Germany. In 1952 
works councils elected by the employees with extensive powers were 
made compulsory in all industrial enterprises employing more than 
five and in all agricultural enterprises employing ten. The general 
functions of the council include: the receiving of financial, production 
and technical information about the enterprise, the giving of which 
is compulsory. The council may propose general measures in the 
interest of the enterprise and its personnel, but these proposals are 
largely advisory. In the social, personal and economic functions, the 
council has real power. These functions include management of wel- 
fare programs, carrying on trade instruction, scheduling vacations, 
recruitment, job assignment, transfer and discharge, manufacturing 
and work methods, production programming, alterations in plant 
layout and introduction of new techniques. 


In addition, under the law of 1952, employees directly elect V3 
of the directors of all companies except those in mining and steel. 
In the latter, they elect a number of directors equal to those desig- 
nated by the stockholders, with a neutral chairman chosen by joint 
agreement. Workers thus have at least a nominal voice in top execu- 
tive power. But it is a minority voice, and further, since effective 
management is carried on not by the board of directors but by a 
full time executive committee, employee representation at present 
means only that employees have access to information and may check, 


*Summarized by permission from the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 


September, 1958. 
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by threats of publicity or legal action, extreme abuses of power. In 
the coal and steel industry the labor director who is a member of 
the executive committee cannot be designated without the consent 
of the directors representing the employees. 


In Belgium, the works councils are elected by the employees 
through their unions. The only two functions which the councils 
control are vacation schedules and management of the social wel- 
fare programs of the enterprise. The employer must furnish financial 
information and the council may advise the employer on a wide 
range of questions. In France, the councils have power only to 
manage the social welfare programs. They must be supplied with 
financial information and may send non-voting representatives to 
directors’ meetings. Except in some nationalized industries, the Brit- 
ish joint council movement is wholly voluntary. The councils are 
consulted about new techniques, layoffs, safety, health, etc. They 
also serve as a means of communication between workers and 
management. 


Works councils have not fulfilled expectations. The “Christian” 
(Catholic) labor movements hope for eventual full co-management 
while the socialists look to the day when management will be turned 
over to the councils. Meanwhile, French and Belgian employers, 
with great ingenuity, have kept the councils from exercising even 
the powers which they now legally possess. Even in the German 
steel and coal industries, managerial behavior in terms of price and 
output decisions is not significantly different from what it was before 
1933. 


In terms of political activity, the story may be different. It is 
hard to see the Krupp enterprises, with trade-union appointed mem- 
bers on the board of directors, diverting corporate funds to wholly 
reactionary political movements. That is to say, the German govern- 
ment is probably freer now to pursue social reform, including exten- 
sion of co-management, than at any past time. 


Despite disappointing progress to date, it seems likely that 
worker participation in management will grow rather than diminish 
in France, Germany and Belgium. Only in Britain is there little push 
toward increasing worker control. The works council movement is 
still in its infancy, but it has most significant implications for a most 
significant variable in the course of economic development—control 
over the industrial decision making powers. 
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Coordinating Your Foreign 
Subsidiaries’ Advertising 


Oscar S. CorNnEjo® 


The policy of decentralization which is followed in many U. S. 
companies is often carried over to their subsidiaries overseas. In the 
majority of cases, the foreign company has complete control of all 
its operations, including advertising and sales promotion. This means 
that the real strength of local American companies overseas—that 
they belong to a world-wide organization—is not strongly brought 
out in their promotion. When the promotion of all companies is 
coordinated, it becomes possible to present a united corporate image 
which will add prestige to each company well beyond what it could 
obtain by itself. A local company should not be presented as an 
outsider rather than as a member of a local community. Nor should 
American capitalism be played up. Instead, such points as uniform 
quality and reliable service should be stressed. Other advantages in 
coordinating advertising are the savings from standardization and 
avoiding duplication. 


Coordination is difficult to achieve except after the advertising 
manager and the top management in each local company have been 
sold on it. To do this, the parent company’s advertising manager 
must personally know the heads of the local companies overseas and 
he must know from personal observation their markets and sales 
problems so that his opinion will be respected. The local advertising 
manager can be shown that his job will increase in stature as he 
will be an active member of the international team. 


The main administrative concern is with companies which con- 
sider their export department to be separate from the operation of 
their overseas companies, with each group having its own budget. 
The export sales manager cannot be interested in increasing the 
sales of the local overseas companies at the expense of his own 
budget. Therefore, a proper share of the salaries, travel expense and 
direct advertising required for a multi-company promotion program 
must be charged to the subsidiaries or the foreign department as 
a whole. 


*Advertising Manager of Worthington Corporation. Summarized by permission 
from Industrial Marketing, August, 1958. 
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Each overseas company must have someone directly respon- 
sible for promotion. He must keep the parent company’s advertising 
manager informed of local activities, sending him copies of market- 
ing reports and of new bulletins and ads. Trips should be planned 
so that the parent advertising manager may sit in on budget plan- 
ning discussions. 


The parent advertising manager also has a responsibility to the 
local advertising manager. He should send him all new material 
developed by the home department even though it may not apply 
directly to the local operation. The local manager may get valuable 
ideas or be able to use part of the material. 


It is highly desirable that the advertising agency used by the 
parent company have an international operation either through 
branches or affiliates. The use of independent agencies overseas 
should be discouraged as a great deal of coordination is lost. Even 
if the creative and productive functions are to be done locally it is 
important that the local agency be part of an international network. 
Should a local company not employ any agency, it must be sold this 
service. This is Larder to do overseas than in the U. S. primarily be- 
cause the commission is paid by the clients rather than by the media. 
However, it is worth a small commission to insure professional ad- 
vertising, consultation and service. Today excellent agency services 
are available in every overseas market, whether they be branch 
offices of U. S. agencies or local agencies. 


Publicity and P.R.—There are many ways of handling this rela- 
tively new international field. An ideal situation exists when a local 
company’s advertising manager can work with a local publicity 
representative. A multi-company publicity and public relations pro- 
gram should include three basic objectives: (1) helping the local 
company overcome problems such as gaining acceptance in strongly 
nationalistic countries; (2) building up the company’s prestige by 
publicizing important installations, special events, community partici- 
pation by company employees, etc.; (3) tying the local company to 
the world-wide organization by publicizing what is being cone by 
other affiliated companies throughout the world. 


Not the least of the parent advertising manager’s jobs is keeping 
top management aware of his activities and sold on the importance 
of multi-company promotion overseas. 
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Observations On The Evolving 
Retail Pattern In Europe 


Karz H. Srein* 


Self Service Food Retailing—Kuropean consumers, who are not 
yet completely conditioned to the impersonal atmosphere of the 
supermarket, resist giving up their friendly chat with the corner 
grocer. And they like to have the grocer nearby because, since few 
own automobiles or refrigerators, they must shop frequently. Since 
all food stores tend to abide by the processors advertised prices, 
there is not so much saving in self-service as in the U. S. Still, where 
self-service markets are well run and conveniently located, they have 
been welcomed. 


The attitude of the food retailer has changed from suspicion to 
a realization that self-service cuts costs. Even so, he is slow to make 
the necessary investment because financing is hard to obtain and 
suitable stores are few. When the retailer does set up a self-service 
store, he takes into account European habits by supplying wire 
baskets rather than push carts for collecting groceries, handy shop- 
ping bags to carry purchases home, or prompt and inexpensive 
delivery service. The “store on wheels” takes the store to the cus- 
tomer, thus meeting in another way the needs of a people without 
private transportation. 


“Visual packaging”, as Europeans call it, is a sine quo non for 
self-service. But because no one European country represents a 
sufficiently large selling area, the latest machinery and materials 
are uneconomic and packaging costs have remained high. 


In some countries the spread of supermarkets has been inhibited 
by government regulations. In Belgium, for example, the so-called 
“padlock” law of 1937 prevents retailers in towns of less than 50,000 
from enlarging existing branch stores and having more than three 
branches. Since large scale and branch operations are vital to super- 
marketing, clearly such a law inhibits growth. On the other hand, 
the Netherlands government aids cooperative organizers of medium- 
sized retailers by obtaining sites and buildings for their members. 


*Assistant Professor of Marketing, Temple University. Summarized by permission 
from Temple University Economics and Business Bulletin, March, 1958. 
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Using $375,000 annual volume as the minimum for a store to be 
called a supermarket, it has been estimated that there are not more 
than 150 supermarkets in Europe. Most would be called superettes 
in this country. The most growth has occurred in Switzerland, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, Norway and West Germany. Large num- 
bers of these stores are run by cooperatives. For example, in the 
United Kingdom, 64% of the 3,300 self-service food stores belong 
to cooperatives, while 25% belong to regional chains and the rest 
are independent. Contrary to the U. S. pattern, in Europe coopera- 
tives are among the most up-to-date stores. 


Automatic Merchandising—Except for automat cafeterias and 
periodically resurrected Keedoozles, automatic vending machines 
have generally been complementary to store sales rather than in com- 
petition with them. In Sweden and German, “vitrionomats” sell a 
wider assortment of merchandise than most, including drugs, photo 
accessories, tobacco, hosiery and books. These machines are located 
outside of stores and in the usual high traffic areas such as shopping 
arcades and transportation terminals. 


The Shopping Center Movement—Europeans can hardly afford to 
devote 150 to 200 acres to shopping centers of the sort on the per- 
ipheries of U. S. cities. And “downtown” has maintained its old stand- 
ing as the best shopping area far better than in the U. S. However, 
patterns have emerged that are more suitable than ours to the 
needs of countries where automotive transport is less available. Most 
European shopping centers are smaller than the American regional 
center and are located in or near existing newly planned communi- 
ties. Particularly in the war-scarred countries, new, planned “satellite 
towns” have been developed which include shopping malls and store 
clusters as well as industry and housing. 


One of the most successful adaptations of the shopping center 
concept in Europe is the Vallinby Shopping Center in a suburb of 
Stockholm, Vallinby, a town of 55,000, was built as an independent 
center. Every kind of human want from clothing to theatrical enter- 
tainment can be satisfied there. All housing consists of apartments, 
and shoppers can reach the center on pedestrian malls or by special 
access roads. Parking lots have been provided. Vallinby has become 
a genuine substitute for downtown, not only for its inhabitants but 
for many living close to the heart of the city. 


Editor's note: This article contains many statistics and charts on 
marketing methods and on the shopping and buying habits of Euro- 
peans. 
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Israel’s Survey of Consumer Resources 


Morpecuar E. Kretnin® 


In comparison with such nations as the United States, Sweden, 
the Netherlands and Great Britain, Israel has a relatively equal dis- 
tribution of income. In part, this is a reflection of the general egali- 
tarian philosophy of the Israeli government on which the system of 
remuneration in most public institutions is based. Salary scales in 
these institutions are determined both by family size and by job 
responsibilities. However, a list of per capita income is much less 
equal than that of family income. Income distributions among socio- 
economic groups in the population also show a high level of equality. 
Mean economic income of employers who employ over three workers 
amounts to I £4,000 compared to I £2,000 for employees and I £3,500 
for members of cooperatives. (One Israeli pound=$0.55 U.S.) Pro- 
fessional income averages I £3,700 compared to I £2,000 for skilled 
workers. Population groups earning above average income are resi- 
dents of the three major cities (Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and Haifa), 
people aged 25 to 55, and those who emigrated to Israel before 1948. 
Groups earning below average income include newly arrived im- 
migrants and people with low levels of formal education. In general, 
Israelis of United States origin earned more than those from other 
countries, but this is probably because of the relatively higher edu- 
cational level of these individuals. 


The percentage of savings rises substantially as income in- 
creases. Half the population dis-saved during 1954, while 80 per cent 
of the total personal saving was done by the highest income decile. 
The proportion of income spent on durable goods rises with income 
in Israel but declines or remains almost constant in the United States. 
The figures for Israel exhibit a somewhat higher concentration of 
durable goods expenditures in the two highest income quintiles than 
those for the United States. This is probably the result of the lower 
living standard in Israel, where most durable goods are considered 
luxuries. The distribution of total savings do not seem to differ 
radically between the two countries, but the percent of income saved 
varies more in the United States. (from one income quintile to an- 
other) than in Israel. 


“Assistant Professor of Economics at Michigan State University. Summarized 
by permission from The Journal of Finance, Dec., 1958. 
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The savings of families acquiring large (above I £1,000) wind- 
fall (non-recurring) income average I £580 (estimate based on 88 
cases) compared to I £96 average savings per family for the popula- 
tion as a whole. There are many of these savings of windfall income 
because of the large numbers of families receiving restitution pay- 
ments from Germany. The marginal propensity to save out of these 
accounts is probably very large. 


There appears to be a marked preference among Israelis, partly 
because of persistent inflation, for investing their savings in real 
assets (particularly business and real estate) as against more liquid 
forms. In fact, investment in real assets are the only sizable items 
of positive savings. Of the I £49.6 million of business investments, 
60% was plowing back of profits, while 40% involved specific deci- 
sions on the part of families to invest in new business (new as far 
as the family is concerned) or to consolidate old ones. 


Israel, like other undeveloped countries, lacks the institutional 
and political framework for guiding the small amount of net savings 
by individuals into capital dormation. In such countries, the sub- 
stantial savings of the upper income groups may go in part into 
financing current expenditures of low income families, who borrow 
funds or sell assets in order to supplement their income. The re- 
mainder may be invested in real estate or in a family-type business 
enterprise or used to secure foreign claims. 


High rates of savings are found among members of cooperatives, 
agriculturalists, and transport workers, families who do not live in 
major cities, families headed by a person under 34 or between 55 
and 64 years of age, and small families. Low rates of savings are 
found among unskilled labor, sales employees, residents of the major 
cities, and large families with the head aged 45 to 54. Duration of 
residence in Israel or country of origin and educational level show 
no relation to savings rate. 


In individual families, investment preferences seem to be in the 
following scale of priorities: (1) obtain appropriate housing and 
(2) invest in business or lend money. Investment in securities does 
not appear on this priority list. 


Most of the figures on Israel in this article were taken from a 
survey conducted in 1955 (for 1954 data) by the Israeli Institute of 
Applied Social Research. It included interviews with 2,452 families, 
representing the non-institutional, non-agyicultural Jewish population 
of Israel. 
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How A Foreign Subsidiary 
Can Win Friends In Canada 


Gorpon Huson® 


Incorporation—Subsidiaries of foreign companies should operate 
under a federal charter rather than a series of provincial charters. 
They should supply the Secretary of State with full details of their 
directors, their nationality and residence and with full annual account 
and balance sheets. 


Profits are the best indicators of a company’s efficiency and 
service. The community and, particularly, employees are entitled to 
have this information published. More often than not, with foreign 
subsidiaries, unions have to operate in the dark. 


Share Participation—Foreign subsidiaries should sell to Cana- 
dians an entire issue of preferred participating shares, each entitled 
to a vote. There should also be more employee ownership of com- 
panies through profit sharing and pension supplementary plans. In 
addition to ensuring good employce relations, it is good public rela- 
tions for a company to have shareholders in the country where it 
operates, 


Directors and Officers—Active Canadian businessmen should be 
among the top directors. The alleged shortage of Canadians for top 
jobs may be due to a company’s own policies which discourage 
bright, ambitious Canadians from applying. Meetings of directors 
and officers should be held in Canada. 


Research—Foreign subsidiaries should spend in Canada the same 
percentage of sales as the parent company. 


Export Policies—Foreign subsidiaries should enter aggressively 
into the export market in order to offset additions of debits to Can- 
ada’s balance of payments in foreign currencies for plant, personnel 
and sometimes materials. Otherwise, Canadian dollars will shrink 
and reduce the value of the company. 


Subsidiaries should export raw materials to the open competitive 
market as well as to the parent company. The international export 
division should consider the substantially greater savings in costs in 
allocating export orders to the small Canadian operation. 


°Professor, School of Business Administration, University of Western Ontario. 
Summarized by permission from The Business Quarterly, Spring, 1958. 
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Canada remains a firm believer in competitive free enterprise and 
has an active anti-trust commission. A Canadian subsidiary is a sep- 
arate organization and should not be hampered by restrictions in 
restraint of trade imposed by foreign owners. 


Pricing—Subsidiaries in Canada should buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket and sell in as many markets as possible, not dealing exclusively 
with their foreign owners. 


Public Relations—Public Relations officers should spend at least 
as much time on advising management how to Canadianize their op- 
erations as they spend attempting to acclimatize Canadians to alien 
operations. 


Public Welfare—Foreign subsidiaries should play their full part 
in community life: executives should lead community, church and 
school affairs. They should contribute time and money to education, 
pure research and charities. 


Other codes of good conduct for businessmen contemplating 
Canadian operations are: 


(a) (1) Don’t be fooled by similarities 
(2) Learn all you can about Canada 
(3) Don't be beastly to bureaucrats 
(4) Try to understand the nature of Canadian nationalism 
(5) Take apparent hostility calmly 
(6) Don’t scoff at Canadian caution 
(7) Keep calm about the dollar 


(b) Don’t take Canada for granted 


(c) “Unless you are prepared to change your mind and have 
your mind changed for you, do not undertake business in Canada. 
A Canadian venture, and indeed any international venture, is not 
merely an extension of the existing business, it is a new business in 
itself.” (W. O. Twaits, Executive Vice President of Imperial Oil.) 


(d) “If U. S. private enterprises abroad are managed in such 
a way that the host countries are convinced they are also promoting 
economic and social development, then it is most likely that they will 
receive the cooperation necessary to long-run survival.” (National 
Planning Association, Washington, D.C.) 


Conclusion—No company below a certain size can be expected 
to sell its capital in Canada, do research or have an extensive over- 
seas export organization, but all these are objectives toward which a 
foreign subsidiary should work as it grows into wisdom and maturity. 
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Contracts for Americans Working Abroad 


Doris M. THOMPSON 


Companies with foreign operations have a sizable investment 
in Americans working overseas. In addition to the cost of training 
and indoctrinating an employee, the company has the expense of 
transporting him and often his family. Then, too, there may be the 
expense of shipping the family car and household equipment and 
of paying temporary housing costs. Because of this investment, some 
companies new to foreign operations consider using employment 
contracts. Such a contract could tie a man to the company for a 
stipulated period of time, or it might relieve the company from 
liability for transporting an unsatisfactory employee home. 


The Conference Board queried eighteen companies already well 
established in foreign areas. Ten companies do not have contracts. 
Some of them believe such documents are unrealistic; they can’t or 
don’t want to bind an employee who prefers to leave the company. 
Furthermore, since the foreign community considers the company 
responsible for bringing a man to the area, the company often finds 
it expedient to pay passage home, regardless of contract provisions. 


Eight companies have some type of written agreement but for 
three of them the agreement is only an informal letter with no legal 
significance. A fourth company uses two types of agreement—one 
is a compensation contract for its executive personnel and the other 
is an informal letter for employees not on the executive level. The 
remaining four companies have contracts, but only one uses the 
contract for all personnel not native to the area of operation. In 
the others, the contract is used only under special circumstances. 


In four of the five companies that use legal documents, the con- 
tract is between the individual and the foreign affiliate of the parent 
company. One company’s affiliate has a contract only when the for- 
eign government requires it before granting a visa. In another, the 
contract between the foreign subsidiary and the American executive 
is patterned after the compensation contracts for company officers in 


Summarized by permission from The Management Record, The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Dec., 1958. 
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domestic operations. The purpose of this contract is described by 
the parent company as providing a clear statement of the compensa- 
tion which the individual will receive. 


The subsidiary of one company with many years overseas re- 
quires a detailed employment contract with every foreign employee, 
whether from the United States or some other country. The Amer- 
can employees are required to sign contracts with the subsidiary for 
a period of two years and three months. Three months is the period 
of home leave after each two years abroad. A new contract is nego- 
tiated after each home leave. The contract includes a safeguard 
against the employee’s accepting employment from another firm in 
the area. Also, a single employee may not marry without agreement 
by the company. In addition, the contract contains terms of trans- 
portation, salary, living quarters and home leave regulations. 


Other signed documents, called “letters”, are not considered 
binding but are designed to avoid any misunderstandings on the 
part of the employee. The “letter of understanding” is designed by 
one company for persons sent abroad temporarily or while in ad- 
vanced training status. This letter describes the compensation plan, 
transportation policies and other details. 


A “letter of agreement” has been evolved by another company 
over a fifteen year period. The agreement applies to all permanent 
American personnel abroad. The employee signs one sentence stating 
that employment is accepted on the basis of applications made and 
that the job is in a certain classification at a certain salary with no 
minimum time duration specified. The company has no penalty 
should an employee leave the company during his stay overseas. 


Another company uses a “contract letter” to guarantee the dollar 
portion of an individual’s salary. A ten page prospectus makes up 
the “policy letter” of another company. This is, in effect, a manual 
of the company’s personnel practices concerning Americans sent to 
foreign locations. The employee signs a statement that he has read 
the prospectus and is farniliar with its contents, 
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How We Should Train for Overseas Posts 


MarcareT A. HOWELL AND SIDNEY H. NEWMAN 


To furnish medical and scientific personnel needed by the South- 
east Asian missions of the Economic Cooperation Administration, the 
Public Health Service in 1951 developed a training program to pre- 
pare 50 of its commissioned officers for overseas work. The training 
lasted 13 weeks and covered such subjects as: the objectives of the 
ECA program, orientation in the cultural background of the South- 
east Asian countries (with intensive analysis of each country) and 
concentration on the health problems of the area (with special field 
training in public health practice). Experts in fields such as public 
health, anthropology, economics, psychology, government, foreign 
relations, and history contributed to the training. 


The present study is based on an evaluation of the 1951 training 
program obtained from officers after they had completed their over- 
seas assignments. Although the evaluation was made by health 
personnel, the views may help in training other Americans for over- 
seas posts. 


A questionnaire containing open-end questions and rating scales 
was used, Of the officers who received training, 37 served overseas. 
Of these, 24 returned the questionnaire. These officers spent an 
average of 23 months abroad, all but four being assigned to South- 
east Asia, the area for which they were trained. 


Suggestions for Future Programs—According to 42% of the 
officers, careful recruitment and selection are highly important. The 
kind of person desirable for overseas work was described as well 
trained and professionally qualified (60% of respondents); friendly, 
outgoing and pleasant (63% ); adaptable (50% ); a volunteer (50% ); 
well adjusted and not an alcoholic (46%); cooperative (46%); tol- 
erant, without race and religious prejudice and not ethnocentric 


(46%). ; 


Fifty percent mentioned that cultural orientation during train- 
ing is probably helpful in gaining acceptance, but 33% said that 
personality rather than training is a major factor. As one officer 
expressed it: “The most important factor in this situation is the 
psychological and intellectual make-up of the individual—a product 
of his whole life, which will not be altered in an orientation lasting 
several months.” 


Summarized by permission from Public Personnel Review, April, 1958. 
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Seventy-nine percent of the trainees felt that an intensive intro- 
duction to the country of assignment is perhaps the most valuable 
training. This should cover customs, mores, cultural differences, 
etiquette, protocol, religion, history, geography, governmental struc- 
ture and politics. Considerable contact with nationals or other per- 
sons familiar with the country of assignment was recommended by 
67% of the officers. It was felt that emphasis should be placed on 
up-to-date, factual and accurate information relevant to the condi- 
tions which the trainees are likely to encounter. Forty-two percent 
recommended that the goals of the overseas program should be 
presented clearly and in detail. To permit concentration on the coun- 
try of assignment, 54% recommended that specific country assign- 
ments be made before beginning training. 


A suggestion made by 83% was that training should deal with 
actual problems peculiar to a particular country. For example, 
information should be given concerning disease conditions, the coun- 
try’s receptivity to change in the health field, the planning of pro- 
grams in an undeveloped country and projects currently being 
carried on there. They felt that laboratory training should concentrate 
on the disease problems of the area and the difficulties of setting 
up a laboratory under primitive conditions. 


They seemed to think that field training offers the greatest op- 
portunity to develop the technical skills required in foreign situa- 
tions. Fifty percent said that field training should be given under 
conditions like those of the country of assignment. Suggestions as 
to training sites included areas in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Panama and 
in or near the area of assignment. 


Sixty-seven percent felt that an intensive and carefully planned 
program of 12 weeks would be sufficient. The median length of time 
suggested was 8 weeks. Eighty-three per cent recommended that 
trainees be grouped by country of assignment for cultural informa- 
tion, but 71% felt they should be divided by professional level for 
professional and technical training while 42% expressed a need for 
additional individualized training. 
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The Application of The 


Sherman Act to Foreign Commerce 


Vicror H. KrRAMER® 


This subject is considered in three parts: jurisdiction over the 
person, jurisdiction over the subject matter, and relief. 


Congress has provided that a foreign corporation can be sued 
under the anti-trust laws, “in any district wherein it may be found 
or transacts business”. Thus far, the government has never lost a case 
on the issue of whether a defendant foreign corporation was, or was 
not, found in the United States. 


Jurisdiction over subject matter has been a significant aspect 
of a number of cases involving alleged restraints of “commerce with 
foreign nations”. The relief granted in the Tobacco Case in the first 
great international cartel prosecution is worth noting. It abrogated 
all foreign restrictive covenants except (a) those that related wholly 
to business in foreign countries and which had previously been as- 
signed to other parties; or (b) were covenants exclusively between 
foreign corporations and relating wholly to business in or between 
foreign countries. The Pacific and Arctic Railway and Navigation 
Company case is usually cited for establishing that the Sherman Act 
has an extra territorial operation. The agreements involved trans- 
portation between U. S. and foreign ports and the court ruled that 
it had jurisdiction because they affected transportation within the 
United States. 


The Sisal case is important because it distinguished from the 
Banana case twenty years earlier, making it clear that the Sherman 
Act applies to restraints created outside the United States even with 
the assistance of a foreign government when the effects are felt in 
this country. The defendants had combined to corner the sisal mar- 
ket with assistance from the Mexican legislature. The decision turned 
on the fact that the conspiracy was “made effective by acts” done in 
the United States and with the “object” of controlling U. S. imports. 


The government won the Alcoa case against six foreign corpora- 
tions because their quota agreements were judged to be restrictive 


°Formerly Chief, General Litigation Section, Antitrust Division, U. §. Dept. of 
Justice. Summarized by permission from The Antitrust Bulletin, July-Aug., 1958. 
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of U. S. imports. Judge Hand made a significant distinction in this 
case referring to “conduct outside the United States of persons not 
in allegiance to it”. While this point has not been developed further 
it implies that intent to restrain trade must be established in cases 
involving foreign nationals and not in cases against U. S. citizens. 


The Minnesota Mining case involved a Webb-Pomerone associa- 
tion of five manufacturers controlling four-fifths of the export trade 
in coated abrasives. They had established factories abroad and re- 
frained by agreement from exporting American goods to these coun- 
tries. The defendants argued that they had been unable as a result 
of political and economic barriers to export at a profit. The court 
was receptive to this reasoning but ruled that they had not proved 
that the impossibility of profitable exporting had been established 
to exist over a long enough period. 


In the Timken case a bare majority of the Court supported the 
government charge against agreements to divide territories and fix 
prices by American Timken with French and British companies in 
which it had a minority interest. The Hoe case raised another issue. 
The U. S. company and a British firm agreed not to sell under the 
name “Hoe” in each other’s territories. The practice might be de- 
fended as protecting both companies from confusion and unfair com- 
petition. As the case was settled by a consent decree, we do not 
have the benefit of a judicial discussion of that issue. 


With but one exception during the past 85 years the Supreme 
Court has held with the government on issues of liability in Sher- 
man Act foreign commerce cases. The record is not so good on 
questions of relief. For example, the Supreme Court was unable to 
muster a majority to uphold a portion of its own decree which would 
have forced Timken to sell its stock in the French and British com- 
panies and Timken has now acquired majority control. There are 
perplexing situations such as the Holophane case in which the com- 
pany claims that the court is requiring it to break a contract valid 
under British law. It is difficult under such circumstances for the 
Court to direct actions to give effect to its decisions. 


To conclude, the writer’s view is that it is in the fashioning 
of anti-trust laws, rather than in deciding issues as to the Sherman 
Act’s substantive reach, that caution is in order. A missionary zeal 
for anti-trust must co-exist with a decent respect for the contrary 
opinions of friendly foreign nations. We should avoid transforming 
the Sherman Act from a charter of liberty for American businessmen 
into an international economic crusade for free enterprise. 
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The Moslem Ruler and 
Contractual Obligations 


J. N. D. ANDERsON® AnD N. J. Coutson*® 


World conditions are bringing more and more foreign invest- 
ment through governments, international agencies, and private in- 
dividuals and corporations to underdeveloped areas. Because of the 
scope of the projects, most of the contracts are quasi-international 
agreements made between the foreign investor and the sovereign 
or government of the underdeveloped country. These foreign in- 
vestors, particularly the private individuals and corporations who 
invest almost entirely from a profit motive, need some guarantee 
of security. 


In the Moslem world, where many of these investments are made, 
the Sharia [The Moslem legal system corresponding to canon law 
of Roman Christendom—Ed.] still constitutes the basic norm not 
only for individuals, but also for a considerable number of states. 
Both the Koran and Sunna (i.e., The Sacred Book and the Practice 
of the Prophet), the primary and secondary sources of Islamic law, 
state a number of times that a Moslem is strictly bound by his con- 
tracts, right up to the end of the prescribed period. This is true even 
with their enemies, so long as they keep their word. He who breaks 
his contracted word will lose the confidence of those with whom 
he may need to have similar relations in the future and he will 
be punished on the day of judgement. This same principle is reiter- 
ated by the great Moslem jurists. 


Furthermore, the Moslem ruler is as fully bound by his cove- 
nants (or more so since he must set the example) as any other 
Moslem. Moreover, a contract made by a Moslem ruler should not, 
if he dies, be rescinded. The ruler is not in any sense a legal sov- 
ereign of the same character as the United Kingdom Parliament, 
for instance, which has the power to make or unmake laws. There 
can be no such legislative powers in Islam. Nor can there be, in 
theory, any change in existing law, since that law is derived from 
divine revelation which has ceased to flow. In the case of a dispute, 
arbitration is well known to Islamic law. 


°Professor of Oriental Law. 
*°Professor of Islamic Law. Both at University of London. Summarized by per- 
mission from the New York University Law Review, Nov., 1958, 
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Such then is the ideal relationship between Islamic law and 
political authority. In theory, Islamic law should represent the funda- 
mental and the only law. In practice, this is nowhere wholly true. 
Those rulers who in practice have recognized the overall supremacy 
of the Sharia have been exceptional. Today, as in times past, the 
system of “extra-Sharia” jurisdictions, whose raison detre is basi- 
cally the fulfillment of the sovereign’s political interests when these 
conflict with divine rule, is well established in Islamic legal practice. 
The reason for this is that Sharia, far from providing practical 
remedies against a ruler’s abuse of his recognized powers, simply 
instructs the individual Moslem to bear with such abuse with 
patience and fortitude. The unjust ruler will be punished in the 
world to come, but there is no present remedy against him. This 
result is, perhaps largely due to the absence of an independent 
judiciary that might exercise real restraint upon the ruler. Instead, 
supreme executive and judicial power is vested in the sovereign. 


Not only does Islamic law clearly require that the ruler respect 
contracts. In addition, those Moslem States which are members of 
the United Nations may be said to have signified their adherence 
to the maxim pacta sunt servanda which is widely recognized through- 
out the western world. But there at present exist no means short of 
diplomatic intervention or some similar (or even more forcible) 
form of self help of enforcing compliance either with the Sharia 
or the Law of Nations on a state which persists in repudiating or 
ignoring their terms or in refusing to submit its actions to any impar- 
tial authority. It is greatly to be hoped, therefore, that the suggestions 
recently made by the Committee on the Study of Nationalization of 
the American Branch of the International Law Association will arouse 
a wide spread response: 


(1) A new international court of arbitration will be established, 
to which foreign holders of property and contractual rights will have 
equal access with States; 


(2) The Jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice will 
be accepted, on the inter-State level, as compulsory on questions 
which concern international law; and 


(3) Where a State’s treatment of foreign interests is challenged, 
the municipal courts of all other States will ignore any anarchical 
claim to a sovereignty which even excluded the faculty of auto- 
limitation and will rely, instead upon an amplification of those basic 
principles which alone can uphold international morality. 
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Building A Foreign Business 
In A $30 Million Bank 


Jay Marc ScawaMM® 


Foreign business means hard work, much responsibility and small 
returns. But when pursued determinedly, it can become an important 
source of business for a bank. 


At American Trust Company, financing foreign trade represents 
more than 25% of all our business, and we have branches all over 
Latin America as well as in Europe, Israel and Hong Kong. Through 
our predecessors (the Emil Kiss Bank, the Harbor State Bank and 
the Pan American Trust), a tie has existed between us and banks 
abroad since 1899. We became deeply interested in banking in Mex- 
ico in the 1930's when Banco de Mexico (the central bank) desig- 
nated our bank as the paying agent for all of the Mexican external 
debt. Under this tutelage and sponsorship, the bank soon acquired 
an excellent reputation as a store house of information concerning 
Mexico. Moreover, through its network of correspondents informa- 
tion on any business or person could be acquired promptly. Con- 
tracts with the banks of holders of Mexico’s foreign funds in other 
parts of the world led to firm business relationships. 


With this correspondent network, we turned toward developing 
domestic customers who could use the facilities of the foreign depart- 
ment. After finding that businessmen in our area needed foreign 
department operation and that there was a sufficient segment of the 
market unserviced, we set about fortifying and stabilizing the for- 
eign department staff. This was one of the costliest and most delicate 
phases of the entire operation as we had to start out with a fully 
staffed department. 


Although many of our correspondent contacts came as a natural 
outgrowth of our Mexican business, a considerable number were 
added by further effort. Every officer going abroad on business or 
pleasure discussed with native bankers the services we offered. The 
first calls showed no results. However, after a second visit, an 
inquiry might be received. We gave immediate service and soon, 
perhaps, were discussing a complete relationship. 


At present most of our correspondent building activities are 
connected with regular attendance at conventions of foreign bank- 


Vice-President of American Trust Co., New York City. Summarized by per- 
mission from Burroughs Clearing House, Feb., 1958, 
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ers associations and personal calls on prospective accounts. At home, 
our officers join foreign trade groups which are a stimulating source 
of new information. The new acquaintances we have formed have 
produced substantial business returns. 


We have found that specialization pays off. More than 50% 
of our total foreign business still comes from our connection with 
Mexico. We strive to reinforce the impression of being experts on 
Mexican affairs by featuring up-to-date reports on Mexico's prob- 
lems in our monthly publication Viewpoint and by contributing 
articles on the Mexican economic situation to newspapers and maga- 
zines. Because of our work in one Latin country, banks from South 
America constantly call on us. And bankers from other continents 
are given confidence in us by our Mexican record. Furthermore, we 
can often when financing the shipment of a Mexican product to 
the United States, be of service to the importer as well as the exporter 
and may at some time finance his imports from other areas. 


We should now like to point out some of the pitfalls of this 
type of operation. Many of the commission charges are the same as 
they were at the turn of the century—as low as 1/20 of 1% for con- 
firming credit for a foreign correspondent. Because gross fees and 
commissions are small, it takes large volume to show a profit. More- 
over, errors can be very expensive and easily made. For exampie, 
a bank may honor a letter of credit for a foreign correspondent only 
to have a moratorium declared on foreign exchange in the country 
where he is located. Then the bank must sit and wait for reimburse- 
ment. Foreign business resolves itself into making decisions and 
keeping informed about the individuals, countries and merchandise 
involved. 


Despite these drawbacks, we feel extremely optimistic about 
the future of foreign banking. The place of the United States in 
world trade is becoming more important each day even if the large 
blocs of trading nations show temporary frictions. Should there be 
any substantial easing of the “cold” war and the nations of the 
world adopt more liberal trade policies, the opportunities in this 
field would be limitless. Hundreds of millions of people would be 
buyers of American goods and Americans still desire imported prod- 
ucts. Exports and imports need financing, and financing in this field 
means foreign departments in commercial banks. There is still a large 
untapped area of banking profits, and one which warrants the at- 
tention of the average bank. 
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Towards A Capital Market In Australia 


The rapid diversification of Australia’s secondary industry has 
led to considerable increase in capital raisings by Australian com- 
panies. With continued official restraint on both the amount and 
nature of bank lending and in the rates of interest allowed in the 
banking system, demand for bank accommodations has exceeded 
the available bank funds, and companies have been obliged to issue 
more capital or borrow on fixed terms from other sources. Thus large 
institutional collectors of savings such as life assurance companies, 
have been investing in industrial enterprises, but the borrowers 
have been faced with a more rigid and generally higher cost struc- 
ture of debt. Since 1955, the hire purchase companies have appealed 
for public subscriptions to issues of fixed interest debentures and 
notes at rate. Official statistics of new money raised by companies 
listed in the Australian stock exchanges in the form of debentures, 
notes and deposits show an increase from £27.5m. in 1954/55 to 
£51.4m. in 1956/57. At the same time there was a parallel fall in new 
money raised by share capital issues. 


However, the raising of new money through capital shares 
amounted to between 12% and 15% of gross private investment. 
The proportion of gross private investment provided by public issues 
has increased markedly over the past decade. A wider range of 
specialized financial service has gradually evolved. Leading stock 
brokers have established extensive underwriting services. Insurance 
companies have invested more in industry in place of their former 
almost exclusive interest in government bonds and real estate mort- 
gages. Unit trusts have even more directly mobilized the savings of 
persons of moderate means for investment in equity shares. Institu- 
tional buying has imparted a degree of stability to the share market, 

making it less intimidating for the inexperienced individual. 


In the past year, a few companies have been established to assist 
in financing industrial development and in others to provide facil- 
ities for short term and seasonal investment of surplus funds. Evolu- 
tions of this nature might reduce the seasonal fluctuations in the 
investment patterns of the general public and of the trading banks 
and might at the same time promote a more active public market 
in government securities less dependent on public support. 


Summarized by permission from the Bank of New South Wales Review, August, 
1958. 
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Over and above fluctuations in the surplus funds of individual 
organizations the liquidity of the whole Australian economy is sub- 
ject to marked variations over the year. The most regular and largest 
fluctuations are caused by the concentration of income tax collections 
in the final quarter of the financial year while government spending 
is spread more or less evenly over the year, although pay-as-you-go 
deductions have lessened the swing to some extent. Finance of rural 
production is markedly seasonal, as is overseas trade largely because 
exports are predominantly rural. 


In the past, the impact of these fluctuations was absorbed by 
a wide variation in the trading banks’ liquidity and in the move- 
ment of their advances and deposits. With the evolution of a short- 
term investment market, and the reduced role of trading bank lend- 
ing, the impact of these seasonal fluctuations will be felt more 
strongly by the general financial community unless the financing of 
the basic elements of seasonality, the government deficit and rural 


marketing advances is also brought into and serviced by that short 
term market. 


Issues of treasury bills to the public or creation of a new govern- 
ment security would be necessary to that end. It would probably 
also be necessary for the Wheat Board and the other rural marketing 
authorities to issue some form of marketable security to obtain their 
finance from the market. In both cases, the authorities would have 
to forego fixing bank interest rates and submit to the judgment of 
the public market. 


Developments of this nature will involve a reduction in the role 
of the trading banks if their operations continue to be closely con- 
trolled and the growth of a wider and more active open market for 
industrial finance, for government borrowing and for short term 
investment will reduce the scope of arbitrary official controls over 
the financial structure and will bring official actions and policies 
more directly under the impartial discipline of market realities. 
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“Tax Sparing”: 
A Legend Finally Reaches Print 


Josern P. Crockerr® 


On July 1, 1957, an income tax convention between the United 
States and Pakistan was signed in Washington but no action has 
been taken on it by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee because 
of some criticisms of its “tax sparing” feature. Under the convention, 
the United States agrees for the first time to treat as “paid” for 
purposes of credit, Pakistan income tax and super tax which have 
been forgiven or “spared” under a law intended to attract new 
industries. 


An increasing number of unindustrialized countries have used 
tax concessions as investment lure. Soaring tax rates make this bait 
very tempting to a U. S. enterprise, and in Puerto Rico the results ap- 
pear to have fulfilled the most sanguine expectations. In other areas 
results have not been so impressive and the reason is not far to seek in 
the freedom of U. S. corporations in Puerto Rico from federal tax. 
Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, and other countries have enacted tax con- 
cessions comparable to those of Puerto Rico but without equal success 
in attracting capital from the United States. Their spokesmen plaus- 
ibly complain that while they make a sacrifice of their own revenue 
for stimulating development, they are not able to protect the 
American corporation from the U. S. treasury which takes the re- 
wards intended for the American corporation. 


Economic policy considerations have influenced U. S. tax policy 
for many years and have repeatedly led to expansions or restrictions 
of general principles. The Western Hemisphere trade corporation 
and the China Trade Act corporation were established to promote 
trade with specific areas. More recently, the salary of a U. S. citizen 
who remains abroad for 510 days out of 18 months was exempted. 
As stimuli to American participation in enterprise outside the United 
States, these concessions promote a major phase of our foreign pol- 
icy: the strengthening of the free world by building up the econ- 
omies of lesser developed nations. Billions of dollars have been 
devoted to the support of this policy, but it has not been free from 


°Member of the District of Columbia bar. Summarized by permission from 
National Tax Journal, June, 1958. 
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attack. Among the more common criticisms are the alleged failure 
of beneficiary governments to make commensurate sacrifices for na- 
tional development and the impulse to socialism that is given the 
government direction of development made possible by these grants. 


Analyzed in this framework, the effect of the federal taxation 
of foreign source income represents nothing less than the thwarting 
by tax policy of a foreign government's efforts to achieve by its own 
sacrifices the very development for which U. S. public funds are 
being showered abroad. Recognizing this problem, Secretary Hum- 
phrey declared in 1954 that he would favor a tax treaty “giving 
credit for general foreign income taxes which are waived for an 
initial limited period as we now grant credit for taxes which are im- 
posed.” The Pakistan treaty is the first attempt to give these views 
legal effect. 


Generally, the profits of a foreign corporation in Pakistan are 
subject to: (a) a Business Profits Tax of 1624%; (b) an Income Tax 
of 3114%, and (c) a Supertax of 25%. To encourage new enterprises, 
exemptions from all three taxes are permitted to qualified enterprises. 
The proposed tax treaty would give credit for income and super taxes 
spared but not for business tax exemptions. [The author describes 
in great detail using specific cases how the new provisions would 
affect U. S. companies.—Ed. ] 


The treaty may be criticized in that the credit is limited, but 
taxation is a practical matter and considerations of an administrative 
wature cannot be ignored. The granting of credit for a foreign tax 
not paid represents an innovation for which there has been no oper- 
ational experience. A blanket concession relating generally to all 
sparing laws present and future, would make possible exemptions 
from U. S. tax in such a way as to admit extravagancies and even 
abuses and would enable a foreign government, perhaps promoted 
by an interested U. S. enterprise, to enact income taxes for the pur- 
pose of sparing only. The proposed provision represents a cautious 
approach. The spared taxes are imposed by an act which dates back 
scores of years; the taxes have wide applicability; and the credit 
is restricted to a specific exemption law. Experience under this pru- 
dently and carefully designed innovation should indicate whether 
it is administratively practical and whether it will attract American 
enterprise to the treaty country. 
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The Forum section of each issue presents 
two or more articles and an editorial on a 
The subject of current interest. The views are 
those of the authors and do not necessari- 


Fk orum ly represent the attitudes of the Advisory 
Council or Editorial Board. 


Taxation of Foreign Source Income 








The Treasury Viewpoint 


Dan Turoop SmiITH® 


Our treatment of foreign income rests on the basic tenet that 
all income, irrespective of source, shall be taxed equally. Accord- 
ingly, foreign income is included in the tax base and credit allowed 
for foreign income taxes. The credit provision reflects the view that 
each country has a primary right to tax income originating within 
its borders. 


Despite the underlying philosophy of uniformity there is a tax 
rate differential for certain investments abroad. The principal pro- 
vision is the Western Hemisphere trade corporation reduction of 
14 percentage points. We also have a network of 21 tax treaties 
which reduce the cases in which two countries impose tax on the 
same income. Of late, we have undertaken another step which holds 
promise of facilitating international investment; namely the tax 
sparing credit. (see page 31). 


Thus our tax system offers several inducements to foreign invest- 
ment. Nevertheless, various proposals have been made for further 
modifications. The suggestion which has probably evoked most inter- 
est in recent months is that there be created a special class of domes- 
tic corporation permitted to derive income from foreign sources 
without incurring tax liability until its income is repatriated. The 
administration’s recommendations in 1954 included the deferral of 
tax on income derived abroad through a branch of a domestic cor- 
poration. A domestic corporation that was engaged exclusively in 
business abroad would have qualified for deferral just as under the 
current proposals. 


*Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, Private Foreign Investment, Hearings 
before Subcommittee of Foreign Trade Policy, House of Representatives, Dec. 
1-5, 1958, 
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It is argued that this tax deferral would give impetus to invest- 
ment without violating the principle of equal taxation and that no 
public purpose is served by encouraging companies to accomplish 
this end through foreign base companies as they do now. It should 
be borne in mind that as a practical matter tax deferment is tax 
exemption to the extent that income is not distributed. Given exist- 
ing reinvestment policies, this means a substantial portion of profits 
will be exempt for an indefinite period. 


Attention must also be called to the many questions which must 
be answered in drafting a law such as: what types of activities the 
corporation may undertake, whether it may earn income from un- 
distributed profits held in the United States, and so forth. A more 
fundamental question is whether this measure would in fact promote 
investment flows to the regions of the world where investment could 
do the greatest good. 


A second suggestion is to reduce the tax rate on income derived 
from foreign sources. Some proposals call for complete exemption 
but the most common suggestion is that the rate on foreign income 
be reduced by 14 percentage points, just as with Western Hemis- 
phere trade corporations. The Treasury proposal of 1954 on this 
subject contained certain important restrictions: (1) that an eligible 
corporation could not also take percentage depletion; (2) that it 
had to be engaged in active business, not just portfolio investment, 
and (3) that profits derived from export of domestic goods were 
excluded. This was deemed essential to avoid giving a tax subsidy 
to exports and unfairly undermining the position of other countries 
in international markets. 


While a general tax rate reduction may arouse new interest in 
foreign investment, it may not have the incentive effect that first 
appears. Some of the countries most in need of capital have higher 
tax rates than the United States. A tax reduction would have no 
impact on investments in such countries and would merely provide 
windfalls for investors in other countries where new investments 
may need no special stimulus. Also a tax rate reduction may have an 
effect quite opposite to that intended so far as concerns reinvest- 
ment. If the United States tax rate on dividends from a foreign sub- 
sidiary is to be 38%, the incentive to repatriate profits rather than 
to plow them back will be greater than when a 52% rate applies to 
such income. 
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A Business Viewpoint 
Russet Baker® 


We believe that our tax law should provide an incentive to 
American corporations to go abroad with their skills and capital and 
thus accomplish at the private level that which otherwise will have 
to be done by our government. 


The most serious defect in our present tax regime is the fact 
that it is extraterritorial. Domestic corporations are taxed on their 
foreign income, regardless of whether it is reinvested abroad or 
brought home. Extraterritorial taxation is wrong on the following 
(among other) grounds: 


(1) It is at least a symbolic invasion of the sovereignty of other 
countries which makes for poor international relations. 


(2) The country of origin is deprived of tax revenue. 
(3) Reinvestment is frustrated by tax attrition. 


(4) American business is on an unequal competitive basis with: 
local enterprise, and with corporations formed in other jurisdictions 
whose tax laws are territorial. 


In the first case, the local taxes are frequently lower than the 
U, S. rate. The U. S. domestic corporation working in that country 
must pay the higher of the two. 


In the second case, the U. S. stands alone among the major 
trading and capital exporting nations of the world in taxing foreign 
source income as though it had been earned at home. Canada, since 
1917, has provided for a resident corporation whose foreign-source 
income is free of Canadian tax. Other countries including Britain 
and the Netherlands provide similar tax relief for foreign source 
income. 


(5) American business is now confronted with a new and 
formidable foe in the form of the Russian trade apparatus which 
needs not think of profits and pays no taxes. To the extent that Amer- 
ican business must pay U. S. tax on foreign-source earnings, it is less 
able to compete with the Soviet. 


American business has not sat on its hands. In order to remain 
competitive and accomplish a variety of other sound business pur- 


°Partner, Baker, McKenzie & Hightower and member, Committee on Taxation, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Private Foreign Investment, op. cit., pp. 226-229. 
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poses, including the generation of capital that could be reinvested 
abroad without a tax shrinkage of 52%, American enterprises in 
substantial numbers have organized base companies in Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, Liechtenstein, Bermuda, Liberia and many other foreign juris- 
dictions. U. S. taxes on the foreign earnings are thus postponed until 
profits are brought home in the form of dividends. It is inconvenient, 
complicated, and expensive to attain postponement in this way. 
Our government should not drive its businessmen to use these awk- 
ward expedients. 


Accordingly we recommend that the Internal Revenue Code be 
amended so as to provide for the postponement of the U. S. tax on 
foreign-source profits of a special United States Foreign Business 
Corporation. A detailed description of the plan is found in Foreign 
Investment and Taxation by E. R. Barlow and Ira T. Wender. 


The Foreign Business Corporation could have its center of man- 
agement and control in the United States. Its business would be 
conducted outside the United States. It could carry on the following 
functions: (1) Hold the stock of foreign operating companies. (2) 
Conduct mining, manufacturing, extractive industries, and merchan- 
dising in the foreign countries without the intervention of a local 
compay. (3) Purchase tangible personal property in the U. S. and 
foreign countries and resell the same abroad. (4) Take over in a 
tax-free reorganization and consolidate all of the present international 
operations of a domestic company. 


The earnings of a United States Foreign Business Corporation 
would not be subject to a U. S. tax until they are brought home and 
distributed as dividends. This fact would place an incentive on the 
investment and use of these earnings abroad. 


While we believe that the correct principle of taxation of foreign 
source income is to tax it but once and then by the country in which 
it is earned, we realize that it may be difficult to reach this ideal 
treatment in a single step. Accordingly, we recommend as the first 
step the postponement of tax on foreign-source income through the 
device of the U. S. Foreign Business Corporation. 


As a second step, we urge the classification of foreign-source 
income separately for rate of tax-purposes and that a 14-point differ- 
ential be provided for such income. Such a differential exists today 
in the case of the Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation. 


A third and final step might be the complete elimination of 
U. S. federal income tax from foreign-source income. 
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Editorial: 
A Time for Reason, Restraint and Respect 


Once again taxation of foreign source income is in the Con- 
gressional hopper. That a heated debate will ensue seems assured 
by the differing views of the Treasury and business enunciated by 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Baker. Still, as hope springs eternal, we may wish 
that a mature and sensible approach from all sides will produce a 
just and sound solution. In such an approach a few key points will 
be crucial. 


First, a broad gauge outlook from the Treasury is essential on 
the proposals for tax deferral. The Treasury’s resistance is built on 
a simple principle—that every request of a special group for a tax 
benefit is undesirable. The sharpness of Mr. Smith’s retorts to 
Rep. Boggs’ questions during the testimony bespeaks a stern, con- 
servative attitude in the Treasury which is probably essential if our 
fiscal strength is to be preserved. However, in accepting the “tax 
sparing” principle we can see that our tax managers are capable 
of a broader and more flexible view and we may hope that the same 
outlook will extend to the deferral question. 


Though not great, the potential which tax deferral offers for 
encouragement of investment seems incontrovertible. Of significant 
import, moreover, is the ridiculous position in which we currently 
stand in the eyes of the world—a great nation haggling over tech- 
nicalities while its corporations create “fictitious” holding companies 
in tax hideouts all over the globe; the champion of free flows of 
capital and trade forcing private investment into weird and devious 
channels. Surely the Treasury must see this as something different 
from the typical tax concession plea with purely domestic implications. 


Second, if the deferral plan is to succeed, we must have accord 
among the main business groups. The sharp disagreements in the 
business community which wrecked the efforts in 1954 must be 
avoided. There are hopeful signs in the early proclamations that 
we will see such agreement but the test will come when the Treasury 
raises, as it should, the many detailed questions Mr. Smith mentions. 
That will be the moment for our international business leaders to 
show cohesion and cooperation in pursuit of an overall objective and 
not fractionated bickering over benefits for their special phase of 
business, 
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Third, the confusion surrounding the tax reduction question 
must be removed. Mr. Baker argues the question on a point of prin- 
ciple—extraterritoriality. It would be helpful if such a principle 
were clearly supportable. But it is immediately challenged by the 
fact that our government is also extraterritorial. Our international 
business benefits from the diplomatic service, at times from military 
protection and so forth. Thus it is just for international business to 
contribute to the financing of government. 


In his incisive testimony before the Boggs Committee, Stanley 
Surrey puts the issue in clear perspective: “Essentially these pro- 
posals are seeking a subsidy for foreign investment through the 
mechanism of the tax system. In doing so, they carry a very heavy 
burden of proof. They must show that our national interest in pro- 
moting private investment abroad is so strong . . . as to warrant 
monetary subsidy, and also that the subsidy should be granted 
through the tax system.” These are harsh terms but they seem the 
only sure ones on which the business viewpoint can ultimately pre- 
vail. The nation is aroused to the threats of economic war and the 
gross inadequacy of private investments in critical areas is well 
documented. 


So long as the existing pattern of deterrents to investment pre- 
vails, business can not be expected to enter these areas without some 
new incentive. Perhaps the answer is to leave the whole job to gov- 
ernment, but that should be a last resort. First, we must explore 
every avenue for helping business to do its part, preserving so far 
as possible the flexibility and dynamism which are its great contri- 
bution to economic progress. To date, the only imaginative proposal 
in this field is Donald David’s suggestion that government engage 
business firms on a contract basis to develop industrial plants in 
critical areas. Surely a tax subsidy is no greater perversion of our 
private enterprise system than Mr. David’s plan. If the business 
community believes that a tax subsidy will stimulate investment, 
let it frame its arguments in those terms and meet its opponents 
squarely. 
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General Management 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF A FOR- 
EIGN SUBSIDIARY. The Business Quarter- 
ly. (Univ. of Western Ontario, London, Ont.) 
Summer, 1958, pp. 116-119. A case study of 
the problems of the export manager of the 
Canadian subsidiary of a U. S. company in 
attempting to increase exports of the subsi- 
diary. 


FOREIGN LICENSING AGREEMENTS, 
PART I, EVALUATION AND PLANNING. 
National Industrial Conference Board. Studies 
in Business Policy, No. 86, 1958, 88 p. A 
study of the objectives and practices of 131 
companies with 483 foreign licensing agree- 
ments. 


HOW TO REACH THE OVERSEAS MAR- 
KET BY LICENSING. sy CHartes Henry 
Lee. Harvard Business Review, (Soldiers 
Field, Boston, Mass.) Jan.-Feb., 1958, pp. 
77-81. Consultant outlines possibilities and 
pitfalls of licensing. 


LICENSING IN FOREIGN OPERATIONS. 
BY LAWRENCE J. EcxstromM. Essex (Conn.): 
Foreign Operations Service, 1958, 700 p, 
$18.50. A handbook on licensing abroad. It 
includes chapters on: the history and theory 
of licensing, market research, negotiations, 
agreements, patents and trademarks, know- 
how agreements, the licensing process, terms 
and conditions, anti-trust laws, legal matters, 
taxation, equipment licensing and agreement 
forms. 


MANUAL ON THE FOREIGN LICENSE 
AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AGREE- 


MENT. sy Josepu S. CarpINALE. New York: 
Thomas Ashwell & Co. 1958, 120 p. $12.50. 
A manual with chapters on: rights and serv- 
ices of licensor, registration of trademarks 
and patents, pros and cons of licensing, 
analysis of countries and licensees, negotia- 
tions, agreements, stock participation, servic- 
ing agreements, relationships, surveillance, 
determination of profitability, government 
policy and follow up and review. 


GREENBACKS IN GENEVA. sy Davin 
Scott. The Director, (10 Belgrave Sq., Lon- 
don SWI, England), March, 1958, pp. 518- 
520. Greatly expanded number of U. S. 
offices and branches in Geneva with the 
reasons for their being there and the way of 
life offered American employees described. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
AGERIAL SKILLS. sy J. S. Frorpg. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1957, 153 p. 18/6. The 
study, based chiefly on British experience in 
Indonesia, India, Pakistan and Burma, dis- 
cusses how business in underdeveloped coun- 
tries can obtain and use the services of ex- 
perienced managers from more advanced 
countries. 


TRADE IN MAN- 


SMALL BUSINESS GOES INTERNATION- 
AL. Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 
(99 Church St., N.Y.), Oct., 1958, pp. 85-97. 
Author discusses reasons more small com- 
panies are establishing themselves abroad and 
gives case studies of three companies. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES FOR EXPORT. 
Foreign Trade. (Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, 
Canada), May 10, 1958, pp. 2-5. Some op- 
portunities and problems in taking on foreign 
engineering assignments. 


WHEN BUSINESSES MARRY. sy EMILE 
Benoir. International Management, Oct., 
1958, pp. 18-24. Summarized in this issue. 


LAWYERS, FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 
AND BUSINESS ABROAD. By JonN Fayer- 
WEATHER. Virginia Law Review, (Charlottes- 
ville, Va.), Feb., 1958, pp. 185-204. Colum- 
bia professor analyzes foreign government- 
business relations problems and recommends 
approaches for dealing with foreign govern- 
ments. 


PROFIT PROSPECTS FOR U. S. BUSINESS 
IN THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET. 
BY EmiILe Benoit. Export Trade, (20 Vesey 
St., N.Y.), Nov. 17, 1958, pp 32 +, Nov. 
24, 1958, pp. 8-9, and Dec. 8, 1958, pp. 
10-11+4-. Three part study by Columbia pro- 
fessor: I——Licensing and joint ventures as a 
possible means of making money in the com- 
mon market; I]—Markets and costs; III— 
Taxes, transferability, currency, stability, na- 
tional attitudes toward U. S. investment, and 
the intensity and profitability of U. S. invest- 
ment in Europe to date. 


HOW TO PROFIT IN FOREIGN MAR- 
KETS. Management Methods, (22 W. Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.), Sept., 1958, 
pp. 42-47. An interview with James V. Car- 
michael, president of Scripto, about his com- 
pany’s experience in manufacturing in four 
foreign countries and marketing in some 100 
countries. 
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MORE PUSH OVERSEAS FOR SINGER 
SEWING. Business Week, (8830 W. 42nd 
St., N.Y.), Dec. 20, 1958, pp. 73-75. A sur- 
vey of Singer’s problems and some solutions 
in developing its world-wide operations. 


WORLD-WIDE BUSINESS BUILT ON 
RAYMOND CONCRETE PILES. American 
Investor, (86 Trinity Place, N.Y.), April 
1958, pp. 8-9. Description of work done all 
over the world by Raymond Concrete Pile 
Co. 


PEN PUSHERS. Barron’s. (888 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass.), June 2, 1958, pp. 5-6. A sur- 
vey of the expansion of several U. S. pen 
manufacturers abroad. 


CELANESE DISCIPLINES ITS MEXICAN 
OFFSPRING. Business Week. (830 W. 42nd 
St., N.Y.), Nov. 29, 1958, pp. 60-66. U. S. 
company reorganizes Mexican subsidiary. 


THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANY IN 
LATIN AMERICA. sy Stacy MAY AND 
Gato Pxraza Lasso. Washington: National 
Planning Association, 1958, 278 p. $4.50. 
A study of United Fruit’s business since 1950 
and its impact in the Central American coun- 
tries where it operates. 


BIG OIL MAN FROM ARABIA. By MICHAEL 
CHENEY. New York: Ballantine, 1958, 282 p. 
$4.50. A book of memoirs about the sudden 
changes in Saudi Arabia and about Aramco, 
America’s largest privately owned overseas 
venture. 


Marketing 


HOW TO FIND THE BEST COMPARA- 
TIVE MARKETS FOR U. S. EXPORTS. 
Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), Dec. 15, 
1958, pp. 7-8+. Article tells where to get 
published data on markets abroad and some 
ideas on how to interpret this data. Aims 
primarily at helping the small exporter. 


SUPERMARKET GROWTH ABROAD 
HELPS U. S. FOOD MARKETERS. Printers’ 
Ink. (635 Madison Ave., N.Y.), Jan. 17, 
1958, pp. 60-62. Supermarkets have more 
than doubled in number abroad since 1952. 
Figures on supermarkets in several countries. 


WORLD TRADE: RECESSION RENEWS 
INTEREST IN U. S. SALES OVERSEAS. 
Printers’ Ink. (635 Madison Ave., N.Y.), 
May 9, 1958, pp. 21-32. A survey of adver- 
tising abroad by U. S. companies and their 
competitors, including Russia. Several caselets 
of individual companies’ methods in specific 
countries, 


COORDINATING YOUR FOREIGN SUB- 
SIDIARIES’ ADVERTISING. sy Oscar S. 
Cornejo. Industrial Marketing. (200 E. Ili- 
nois St., Chicago, Ill.), Aug. 1958, pp. 46- 
47. Summarized in this issue. 


WORTHINGTON ENCOURAGES OVER- 
SEAS ADS BY SHARING COSTS AND 


IDEAS. Printers’ Ink. (635 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.), Feb. 7, 1958, p. 81. A description of 
how Worthington Corp. gives its international 
advertising “local flavor” without losing con- 
tro] over how it is done. 


LET'S EXPORT MARKETING KNOW 
HOW. sy Wooprurr J. EMLEN. Harvard 
Business Review. (Soldiers Field, Boston, 
Mass.), Nov.-Dec. 1958, pp. 70-76. The 


need, opportunity and advantages of export- 
ing marketing know-how both from the point 
of view of the foreign country and of the 
U. S. 

SOLVING FOREIGN EXHIBIT PROB- 
LEMS. sy Daniet J. ScHerer. Industrial 
Marketing. (200 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill.), 
May, 1958, pp. 146-151. The exhibit man- 
ager of Atomic Industrial Forum of New 
York discusses the special problems of foreign 
exhibiting and how to avoid them. It also 
gives overseas shipping instructions. 


OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS BOOM FOR- 
EIGN SALES. By ALEXANDER O. STANLEY. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. (99 
Church St., N.Y.), Feb., 1958, pp. 85-92. 
Describes the benefits, and some of the haz- 
ards, of participation in international trade 
fairs by U. S. companies. Included are some 
specific hints on how to go about participat- 
ing. 


TRADE MARKS FOR EXPORT TRADE. sy 
Ceci C. Kent. Foreign Trade. (Gov. Print- 
ing Bur., Ottawa, Canada), May 24, 1958, 
pp. 5-7. Patent attorney gives specific advice 
on how to choose and register trademarks 
arcund the world. 


Western Hemisphere 


MARKETING IN CANADA—TODAY. sy 
H. Jay Butuen. Industrial Marketing. (200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill.), March, 1958, 
pp. 134-150. Canada as a market for U. S. 
goods, 


CANADA: AN EXPANDING MARKET. 
Business Record. (National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 460 Park Ave., N.Y.), Jan., 
1958, pp. 5-9+. Comments, culled from 
those of over 200 executives, about Canada 
as a market. 


MARKETING IN CANADA. E., J. Fox anp 
D. S. LeicuTon, editors. New York: Irwin, 
1958, 437 p. $7.80. A compendium of pa- 
pers on phases of Canadian marketing spon- 
sored by the American Marketing Association. 


TRADE WITH CANADA. sy A. J. 
KNow.es. American Business. (4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill.), Dec., 1958, pp. 
38-39. Facts on Canadian buying habits and 
preferences, and some specific points to take 
into account (exchange fluctuations, different 
standards of measurement, etc.). 
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SOUTH AMERICA: A BUSINESS SURVEY. 
Foreign Trade. (Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, 
Canada), Dec. 6, 1958, pp. 2-29. An article 
on each of the Latin countries covers eco- 
nomic conditions and trade arrangements. 
One special article, “Selling to the Vene- 
zuelan Government”, W. G. Brett, pp. 25- 
26. A how-to type article on dealing with 
the new Venezuelan government, 


NEW TRENDS IN MARKETING IN 
LATIN AMERICA. sy Frank M. Dvun- 
BAUGH. Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), 
Aug. 18, 1958, pp. 12+. A study of the 
changing Latin American market today and 
as it may be in the future. 


TRADING WITH MEXICO. Foreign Trade. 
(Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, Canada), Oct. 
11, 1958, pp. 27-39. A series of articles giv- 
ing information and do’s and don’ts on trad- 
ing with Mexico. 


THE MARKETING STRUCTURE OF VEN- 
EZUELA. sy Harper W. Boyp, Jr., Ricn- 
ARD M. CLewetTtT, RALepH L. WESTFALL. 
The Journal of Marketing. (27 E. Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill.), April, 1958, pp. 391-397. 
The structure of the market and the charac- 
ter of the customers of Venezuela. 


Europe 


NEW CONSUMPTION PATTERNS’ IN 
WESTERN EUROPE. sy Franxtin W. 
Roor. Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), 
Oct. 6, 1958, pp. 6+, and Oct. 13, 1958. 
A two-part study: I—A report on the rise of 
discretionary income among European con- 
sumers. Charts and tables. II—A discussion 
of the new competition in Europe for mass 
markets and new marketing methods there. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE EVOLV- 
ING RETAIL PATTERN IN EUROPE. sy 
Kari H. Stein. Temple University Econom- 
ics and Business Bulletin. (Temple Univ., 
Phila., Pa.), March, 1958, pp. 6-17. Sum- 


marized in this issue. 


BRITISH TV: MOST DEFINITELY COM- 
MERCIAL. Television Magazine. (422 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y.), May, 1958, pp. 48-52+-, and 
June, 1958, pp. 56-59+. A two-part article 
on TV in Britain. Many facts, figures, and 
illustrations, 


CONSUMER TESTING ORGANIZATIONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. sy Morais L. Sweer. 
Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), Nov. 24, 
1958, pp. 7+. A description of consumer 
testing organizations in Britain and what their 
ratings may mean to the U. S. exporter or 
manufacturer. 


APPLCATION OF WORK STUDY TO DE- 
PARTMENT STORES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY Epwarp McFapyeNn. Journal of Retailing. 
(1010 Main Bldg., Washington Sq., N.Y.), 
Summer, 1958, pp. 68-72. The editor of the 
British monthly Stores and Shops reports and 
analyzes findings. 


HOW TO BUILD SALES WHILE LAUGH- 
ING. By MarK RanpomM. Industrial Market- 
ing. (200 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill.), April, 
1958, pp. 42-44. A study of the successful 
use of humorous ads by a British firm. 


WILL BRITISH FOOD RETAILING FOL- 
LOW THE AMERICAN PATTERN? sy 
W. G. McCrieLianp. Journal of Retailing. 
(1010 Main Bldg., Washington Sq., N.Y.), 
Summer, 1958, pp. 101-106+. The managing 
director of a British food store chain reports 
the extent to which British food retailing fol- 
lows the American plan and attempts to fore- 
cast the future. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A MARKET IN A 
DECADE. sy W. A. Wrrson. Advertising 
Review. (42 Russell Sq., London WCl1, Eng- 
land), March-April, 1958, pp. 25-27. Report 
on the way Heinz put over sales of its baby 
foods in England. 


Africa 

SOUTH AFRICA. Foreign Trade. (Gov. 
Printing Bur., Ottawa, Canada), Nov. 22, 
1958. Almost the whole issue is on South 
Africa. Included are: “The Sales Approach 
in South Africa,” “South Africa’s Native 
Market,” “South Africa: Trade Opportuni- 
ties.” The article on South Africa’s native 
market is very detailed, both as to the mar- 
ket’s demands and buying powers and as to 
how to reach it. 


HOW TO SELL SUCCESSFULLY IN 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. sy W. J. 
MittyarpD. Foreign Trade. (Gov. Printing 
Bur., Ottawa, Canada), May 24, 1958, pp. 
2-4. The Trade Commissioner from Salisbury 
gives some background on the economics of 
the Federation and follows with some how- 
to’s for the would-be trader from Canada. 


HOW TO WIN CUSTOMERS IN AFRICA. 
By E. Kwiieckr. The Israel Export & Trade 
Journal. (13 Montefiroe St., Tel Aviv, Israel), 
Oct., 1958, p. 8. Practical suggestions for 
winning African buyers. 


Middle East 


ISRAEL’S SURVEY OF CONSUMER RE- 
SOURCES. sy Morpecnar E. Krein. The 
Journal of Finance. (George Hassett, NYU, 
90 Trinity Pl., N.Y.), Dec., 1958, pp. 488- 
498. Summarized in this issue. 


Far East 


WHERE—AND HOW—TO BUILD SALES 
IN BOOMING SOUTH PACIFIC. Business 
International. (200 Fourth Ave., N.Y.), 
March 21, 1958, pp. 1-2. New markets for 
U. S. goods in South Pacific and ways of 
entering them. 


WHAT KIND OF A MARKET IS INDIA? 
By T. Frank Harris. Foreign Trade. (Gov. 
Printing Bur., Ottawa, Canada), Aug. 30, 
1958, pp. 2-6. A Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner, recently returned from post in India, 
discusses India as a market. 
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WHOLESALE MARKETING IN JAPAN. sy 
LAURENCE P. Down. The Journal of Market- 
ing. (27 E. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.), Janu- 
ary, 1959, pp. 257-262. Lecturer at Uni- 
versity of Michigan describes wholesale mar- 
keting in Japan. The author has spent several 
years in Japan studying business practices. 


EXPLORING THE JAPANESE MARKET. 
By Leo E. Ryan. Foreign Trade. (Gov. Print- 
ing Bur., Ottawa, Canada), June 7, 1958. 
President of Monsanto Canada, Ltd., gives 
benefit of his experience of two weeks in 
Japanese markets. He follows a general state- 
ment of Japanese business customs and _ phil- 
osophy with some specific how-to suggestions 
for the Canadian who wishes to enter Jap- 
anese market. 


RETAIL INSTALMENT SALES — THE 
AUSTRALIAN EXPERIENCE. sy Parnicx 
Donovan. New York University Law Review. 
(Vanderbilt Hall, Washington Sq. S., N.Y.), 
May, 1958, pp. 666-690. Hire purchase in 
Australia described including the legal posi- 
tion of buyer and seller. 


Industrial Relations 


COMPENSATING AMERICAN MANAGERS 
ABROAD, Research Study No. 31, 1958. 
American Management Association. (1515 
Broadway, Times Sq., N.Y.), 96 p. Survey 
of practices of 181 companies. 


HOW WE SHOULD TRAIN FOR OVER- 
SEAS POSTS. sy Marcaret A. Howe. 
AND SipNEY H. Newman. Public Personnel 
Review. (13818 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il.), 
April, 1958, pp. 130-132. Summarized in 
this issue. 


SELECTING AMERICANS FOR OVERSEAS 
ASSIGNMENTS. By MILTON MANDELL. 
Personnel Administration. (5506 Connecticut 
Ave., NW, Wash., D.C.), Nov.-Dec., 1958, 
pp. 25-30. Chief of the Management Testing 
Unit for the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
reports on research data on factors in select- 
ing Americans for overseas assignments, and 
the relation of these factors to good adjust- 
ment in the overseas assignments. (His per- 
sonnel studied are in government positions. ) 


SCIENTISTS IN PUBLIC SERVICE 
ABROAD. sy Epwarp McCrensky. Person- 
nel Administration. (5506 Connecticut Ave., 
NW, Wash., D.C.), Sept.-Oct., 1958, pp. 
84-41. A report on the use and development 
of scientists in the Civil Service of Britain, 
France, Denmark, and other Scandinavian 
countries. 


CONTRACTS FOR AMERICANS WORK- 
ING ABROAD. sy Doris M. THOoMPsoON. 
Management Record. (The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 460 Park Avenue, 
N.Y.), Dec., 1958, pp. 415-418. Summarized 
in this issue. 


x 





WHEN COMPANIES PAY FOR FAMILY 
TRAVEL. sy Doris M. THompson. Manage- 
ment Record. (National Industrial Conference 
Board, 460 Park Ave., N.Y.), Sept., 1958, 
pp. 298-301. Twenty companies studied 
about their policies on allowing and paying 
for wives’ travel with husbands (especially to 
foreign areas). 


SELECTION, TRAINING AND COMPEN- 
SATION OF OVERSEAS MANAGERS. 
Haynes Publishing Company, New York, 
1958. $36.00. Survey of policies of 82 com- 
panies of 119 top executives overseas. 


HIGH TALENT MANPOWER FOR SCI- 
ENCE AND INDUSTRY. ny J. Dovuctas 
BROWN AND FREDERICK HARBISON. Princeton: 
Princeton University Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion. 1957, 97 p. $3.00. The authors exam- 
ine the problems met by industry and govern- 
ment in recruiting and training talented 
scientists and engineers. They also discuss the 
use of human resources by underdeveloped 
countries. 


LABOR COSTS HERE AND ABROAD. sy 
MartTIN R. GArnsBruUGH. Business Record. 
(National Industrial Conference Board, 460 
Park Ave., N.Y.), Jan., 1958, pp. 10-16. 
A statement by the chief economist of Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board before 
Sub-Committee on Foreign Trade Policy of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. Dis- 
cussed is a study on production costs here 
and abroad and the various factors that ac- 
count for the differences. 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND GOVERNMENT 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES: 
SOURCES OF CONFLICT. sy Feticra J. 
Deynup. Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view. (Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y.), Oct., 
1958, pp. 104-112. Paradox of governments’ 
dependence on organized labor and govern- 
ment-union clashes in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

FOREIGN SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 
IN 1958. sy Danret S. Genric. Social Secur- 
ity Bulletin. (Div. of Program Rsch., Soc. 
Sec. Adm., Wash., D.C.), Nov., 1958, pp. 
8-11. A survey of social security programs 
throughout the world. 


Western Hemisphere 


LATIN AMERICAN LABOR LAW. sy 
Moises PoBLETE TRONCOSO AND Ben G. 
Burnetr. Inter-American Economic Affairs. 
(Box 181, Washington 4, D.C.), Autumn, 
1958, pp. 3-18. The history and present 
development of labor regulations in the vari- 
ous Latin American countries and something 
about the policies on enforcing them. 


YOUR COLLEAGUE—THE BRAZILIAN 
ADMINISTRATOR. sy STANLEY E. Bryan. 
Business Topics. (Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Michigan State Univ., East Lansing, 
Mich.), Jan., 1958, pp. 11-17. Author at- 
tempts a broad brush portrait of the Brazil- 
ian administrator, 
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Europe 


DEALING WITH EUROPE’S WORKERS. 
Business Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.), 
Dec. 6, 1958, pp. 61-76. A rundown of 
labor conditions in the six nations of the Eur- 
opean Common Market. 


THE WORKERS’ CARTEL IN EUROPE. 
The Director. (10 Belgrave Sq., London, 
SW1, England), Feb., 1958, pp. 304-305. 
Trade Unions in Europe organize to hold 
their positions in OEEC. 


WORKERS CONTROL OF INDUSTRY IN 
EUROPE. sy FreperickK Meyers. The 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly. 
(Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas), Sept., 1958, 
pp. 100-111. Summarized in this issue. 


IN BRITAIN THEY SELL THEIR HOUSE 
ORGANS. sy Jack J. Honomicut. Industrial 
Marketing. (200 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill.), 
June, 1958, pp. 126-131. The author reports 
on British sold circulation house organs, and 
cites their many advantages over free ones. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND TRAIN- 
ING. sy C. G. Lambert. The Accountant. 
(29 Basinghall St., London, EC2, England), 
Aug. 23, 1958, pp. 219-224. A clear state- 
ment of the history and present status of 
scientific management training in Britain. 


A SCHOOL OF TONGUES AND TACT. 
py Cyriz Ray. The Director. (10 Belgrave 
Sq., London, SW1, England), April, 1958, 
p. 81. Brief commentary on the need for 
orientation in languages and customs for 
businessman going overseas and mention of 
London University’s School of Oriental and 
African Studies Program providing such 
training. 


THE TRADE UNIONS. The Economist. (22 
Ryder St., St. James, London SWI, Eng- 
land), Feb. 8, 1958, pp. 464-467, Feb. 15, 
1958, pp. 556-558, Feb. 22, 1958, pp. 639- 
643. A three-part article. I. A survey of the 
growth in numbers and strength of British 
labor and white collar unions since World 
War II; II. An analysis of the faults of 
unionism in Britain and some remedies sug- 
gested; III. A suggested code for British trade 
unions. 


THE GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF 
LABOUR—FORCE OUVRIERE AND 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN FRANCE. By 
Grorces VipALENc. International Labour Re- 
view. (Int’l Labour Office, Geneva, Switzer- 
land), April, 1958, pp. 313-323. A descrip- 
tion of how the program of education of the 
Confederation has evolved to provide (in 
addition to cultural development) the work- 
ers’ representatives with the knowledge they 
need to fulfill their role in industrial life. 


RECENT SOCIAL SECURITY DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN FRANCE. Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Social Security Association, (154 
Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland), 
Jan.-Feb., 1958, pp. 3-18. Recent changes in 
France’s social security system. 


THE POLITICS OF GERMAN CO-DETEH- 
MINATION. sy Hersert J. Spmo. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1958, 180 
p. $4.00. A thorough examination of German 
arrangements for worker participation in 
management. 


WAGES AND ECONOMIC CONTROL IN 
NORWAY, 1945-1956. By Marx W. LeEIsER- 
son. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1958, 208 p. $4.50. Wages and the ways of 
determining them and stability of wages and 
prices in Norway. 


Africa 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AT THE ROY- 
AL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. East African 
Trade and Industry. (Box 2768, Nairobi, 
Kenya, Aug., 1958, pp. 57-61. A detailed 
description of the first two management 
training courses held at the Royal Technical 
College in Spring of 1958. 


INTERRACIAL WAGE STRUCTURE IN 
CERTAIN PARTS OF AFRICA. Internation- 
al Labour Review. (Int’l Labour Office, Gen- 
eva, Switzerland), July, 1958, pp. 20-55. A 
detailed description of wage differentials be- 
tween the races in Central and South Africa 
with some discussion of union structure. 


SOCIAL CREDIT SOCIETIES: A FRENCH 
EXPERIMENT IN AFRICA. sy Gaston LE- 
puc. International Labour Review. (Int'l 
Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland), Jan., 
1958, pp. 1-18. Av description of “social 
credit societies” in French Africa and what 
they do in giving financial assistance to co- 
operatives, agricultural associations, handi- 
craft undertakings, farm holdings, and the 
acquisition of individual properties or build- 
ing houses. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION FOR WORKERS 
IN THE BELGIAN CONGO AND RUAN- 
DA-URINDI. Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association. (154 Rue de 
Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland), Jan.-Feb., 
1958, pp. 19-40. A detailed description of 
various kinds of social insurance and how 
they are financed. 


Middle East 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR RELATIONS IN 
SELECTED ARAB COUNTRIES: MAJOR 
ASPECTS AND DETERMINANTS. sy 
Yusrr A. Sayicu. International Labour Re- 
view. (Int'l Labour Office, Geneva, Switzer- 
land), June, 1958, pp. 519-538. The Direc- 
tor of the Economic Research Institute in the 
American University of Beirut examines the 
state of management-labor relations in Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq. He empha- 
sizes the role of government and the difficul- 
ties of supplying enough control to protect 
the worker without setting up too rigid a 
system. 
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Far East 


HOW U. S. FIRMS ARE SOLVING 
TOUGH LABOR PROBLEMS IN INDIA. 
Busi’ International. (200 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y.), Apr. 11, 1958. Some problems with 
Indian labor and management and some 
solutions, 


THE CONCEPTUAL AND LEGISLATIVE 
FRAMEWORK OF LABOR RELATIONS IN 
INDIA. sy Van D. KEenneEpy. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. (Cornell Univ., Ith- 
aca, N.Y.), July, 1958, pp. 487-506. An 
attempt to explain India’s conflicting labor 
policies. 

LABOR PROBLEMS IN THE INDUSTRI- 
ALIZATION OF INDIA. sy Cnarves A. 
Myers. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1958, 295 p. $6.50. Summarized in 
this issue. 


INDONESIAN LABOR’ RELATIONS IN 
THEIR POLITICAL SETTING. sy J. Henry 
RicHarpson. Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review. (Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y.), Oct., 
1958, pp. 56-78. Comprehensive description 
of Indonesian labor relations. 


THE JAPANESE FACTORY; ASPECTS OF 
ITS SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. sy JaMeEs 
G. ABEGGLEN. Glencoe (Ill.): Free Press. 
1958, 155 p. $3.50. A sociological analysis 
of the Japanese factory based on a first hand 
study of about 53 factories. 


LENGTH OF WORK LIFE OF JAPANESE 
MEN. sy Koya Azumi. The Monthly La- 
bor Review. (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Wash., D.C.), Dec., 1958, pp. 1366-1368. 
Many statistics on the changing pattern in 
life expectancy and number of work years 
for Japanese men. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN POSTWAR 
JAPAN. sy Sotomon B. Levine. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1958, 200 p. 
$4.25. A survey of the Japanese trade-union 
movement, collective bargaining, managerial 
system, and government regulation. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PERSONALITY 
IN THE FACTORY. sy Pavut LaFirrTe. 
New York: MacMillan. 1958, 240 p. $3.75. 
A sociological and psychological study of in- 
dustrial workers in Melbourne, Australia. 
Among factors evaluated are worker attitudes 
toward pay and work; boss-worker relation- 





ships; worker-worker relationships; worker- 
society relationships; and worker-family 
relationships. 


Public Relations 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ACROSS LANGUAGE 
BARRIERS. sy Concer ReyNotps. Public 
Relations Journal. (875 Park Ave., N.Y.), 
Nov., 1958, pp. 20-22. The article is a case 
study from the public relations experience of 
Caltex which has affiliates in 70 different 
countries. 


CORPORATE PUBLIC RELATIONS: ARM 
OF MODERN MANAGEMENT. sy Joun W. 
Hitt. New York: Harper. 1958, 189 p. 
$3.50. The uses of public relations by busi- 
ness. Among the subjects presented are: the 
remaking of public values, changing relation- 
ships with the community and with education 
and the new field of international public 
relations. 


CAPITALISM’S NEW GEOGRAPHY. sy 
RAYMOND F. MIKESELL. Challenge. (475 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.), Oct., 1958, pp. 70-75. 
University of Oregon professor tells how, 
through emphasizing the principles of free- 
dom and the broadening of opportunities for 
individuals, we can sell some form of capital- 
ism to underdeveloped countries. 


DARE WE RENEGE? THE SOCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESS IN THE 
WORLD SCENE. sy Danret L. SPENCER. 
Business Horizons. (Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.), Fall, 1958, pp. 38-47. 
Author urges that business and businessman 
take more responsibility for supporting gov- 
ernment foreign aid programs and for en- 
couraging private investment and aid to other 
countries. 


Western Hemisphere 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS: CO- 
OPERATION OR CONFLICT? sy Joun S. 
Conway. International Journal. (230 Bloor 
St. W., Toronto, Canada), Summer, 1958, 
pp. 204-212. An account of discussion at the 
annual study conference of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs at University 
of Alberta, June 7-8, 1958. Relationships in 
political, economic, and cultural fields dis- 
cussed, 


HOW A FOREIGN SUBSIDIARY CAN WIN 
FRIENDS IN CANADA. By Gorpon Huson. 
The Business Quarterly. (Univ. of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario), Spring, 1958, 
pp. 34-36. Summarized in this issue. 


OUR PUBLIC RELATIONS RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES IN LATIN AMERICA. spy WALTER 
S. Lemmon. Public Relations Journal. (375 
Park Ave., N.Y.), June, 1958, pp. 3-5. Pres- 
ident of the WRUL Inter-American Network 
gives his views on the state of U.S. public 
relations in Latin America and how they can 
be improved. 


Europe 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN BELGIUM. sy 
PrerrE JANssEN. Public Relations Journal. 
(375 Park Ave., N.Y.), March, 1958, pp. 
16-18. History and acceptance of public re- 
lations in Belgium. 


COMMENTS FROM COPENHAGEN. sy 
STEPHEN E,. FirzGeraup, Jr. Public Rela- 
tions Journal. (375 Park Ave., N. Y.), Apr., 
1958, pp. 11-144. Observations on public 
relations in Denmark. 
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EXPORTING U. S. PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
A VIEW FROM FRANCE. sy Barney Em- 
MART. Public Relations Journal. (375 Park 
Ave., N.Y.), Aug., 1958, pp. 11-13. French 
attitudes toward Americans and American 
business and the state of the art of public 
relations in France. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ITALY. sy Frank 
Gervasi. Public Relations Journal. (875 
Park Ave., N.Y.), Feb., 1958, p. 4-6. The 
present state of public relations in Italy and 
the need for and likelihood of improvement. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN NORWAY. sy 
Nits M. APELAND. Public Relations Journal. 
(375 Park Ave., N.Y.), July, 1958, pp. 20- 
24. Limited role of public relations in Nor- 
way. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS IN SWEDEN. sy 
Benct S1osteen. Public Relations Journal. 
(375 Park Ave., N.Y.), Nov., 1958, pp. 
23-24. The director of public relations in a 
large Scandinavian industrial firm compares 
and contrasts public relations as practiced in 
Sweden and the United States. 


Law 


PIRACY ABROAD—PARTS I and II. Busi- 
ness International. (200 Fourth Ave., N.Y.), 
June 18, 1958, pp. 1-2, June 20, 1958, pp. 
5-6. I—Solutions to problem of counterfeit- 
ing trademarks, especially in India and 
Southeast Asia; U—in Philippines and 
Thailand. 


GUARD YOUR INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 
RIGHTS ABROAD. sy ALEXANDER O. STAN- 
LEY. Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 
(99 Church St., N.Y.), August, 1958, pp. 
53-59. Author urges early registration of 
trademarks abroad whether or not company 
plans to do business there. He discusses some 
of the special problems encountered and ways 
otf dealing with them. 


UCC PROTECTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES: THE COMING INTO EFFECT 
OF THE UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT CON- 
VENTION. sy Epwarp A. Sarcoy. New 
York University Law Review. (Vanderbilt 
Hall, Washington Sq. S., N.Y.), June, 1958, 
pp. 811-820. Many cases cited. 


FOREIGN PERSONAL HOLDING COM- 
PANIES AND FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 
THAT ARE PERSONAL HOLDING COM- 
PANIES. sy Joun H. ALEXANDER. The Yale 
Law Journal. (401A Yale Station, New Ha- 
ven, Conn.), June, 1958, pp. 1173-1203. A 
study of U. S. laws affecting foreign personal 
holding companies. 


ENFORCEMENT OF FOREIGN ARBITRAL 
AWARDS IN THE UNITED STATES. sy 
Martin Domxke. The Arbitration Journal. 
(477 Madison Ave., N.Y.), Vol. 13, No. 2, 
1958, pp. 91-97. Explanation of policies to- 
ward foreign awards. 


FOREIGN TRADE ARBITRATION IN 
AMERICAN COURTS. The Arbitration Jour- 
nal. (477 Madison Ave., N.Y.), Vol. 13, No. 
1, 1958, pp. 30-39. Two annoted arbitration 
cases. 


THE PRACTICE OF COMMERCIAL ARBI- 
TRATION IN INDA. sy G. L. Bansau. The 
Arbitration Journal. (477 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.), Vol. 18, No. 1, 1958, pp. 23-29. 
Arbitration as a recognized method of settling 
commercial disputes in India. 


THE WORK OF THE ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR EUROPE IN THE FIELD 
OF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL AR- 
BITRATION. By Peter Benjamin. The In- 
ternational and Comparative Law Quarterly. 
(Nuffield Lodge, Regents Park, London 
NWI, England), January, 1958, pp. 22-30. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ARBITRATION. 
Martin Domxe, ed. New York: American 
Arbitration Association. $11 p. $4.50. Trade 
arbitration problems and international ma- 
chinery for settling them. Trade arbitration 
practices in U. S. and several other countries 
discussed. 


LOMMERCIAL ARBITRATION IN DEN- 
MARK. sy ALLEN Pump. The Arbitration 
Journal. (477 Madison Ave., N.Y.), Vol. 13, 
No. 1, 1958, pp. 16-22. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE SHERMAN 
ACT TO FOREIGN COMMERCE. sy Vic- 
ror H. Kramer. The Antitrust Bulletin. (18 
Rose St., N.Y.), July-Aug., 1958, pp. 387- 
403. Summarized in this issue. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND ANTITRUST 
LAWS. sy Witsur L. Fucare. Boston: 
Little, Brown. 1958, 407 p. $16.00. 


PROOF OF THE LAW OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES: APPELLATE REVIEW AND 
SUBSEQUENT LITIGATION. Harvard Law 
Review. (Gannett House, Cambridge 38, 
Mass.), Dec., 1958, pp. 318-328. How for- 
eign law may be applied in another country. 


Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation & Banking 


BANK CREDITS AND ACCEPTANCES. 
(4th Ed.) spy Witsert Warp anp HENRY 
HARFIELD. New York: Ronald Press. 1958, 
284 p. $7.00. This new edition contains ad- 
ditional material on the growing role of 
commercial bankers in international trade. 


THE PRICING OF GOODS IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN 
CONTROLLED TAXPAYERS. sy Rvusseiu 
BAKER AND DoNALD BAKER. The Tax Execu- 
tive. (111 E St., NW, Washington, D.C.), 
April, 1958, pp. 235-269. Intercompany pric- 
ing between a U. S. manufacturing parent 
and its exporting subsidiary. Many cases cited. 
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BUILDING FOREIGN BUSINESS IN A $30 
MILLION BANK. sy Jay Marc ScHwAMM. 
Burroughs Clearing House. (Detroit 82, 
Mich.), Feb., 1958, pp. 40-41-+. Summarized 
in this issue. 


“THE GAP” IN COLLECTING CARGO 
CLAIMS. sy CHartxs Griuespre. Export 
Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), Nov. 17, 1958, 
pp. 23-24+. The average adjuster for Alex- 
ander & Alexander, Inc. tells how to get full 
benefit from your marine insurance. 


FOREIGN INSURANCE—TODAY AND 
TOMORROW. sy WrLuiAM NIEDECKER. The 
National Insurance Buyer. (8 W. 40th St., 
N.Y.), Nov., 1958, pp. 6+. Information and 
advise about insurance risks abroad now and 
in the future. 


WASHINGTON TAX TALK. Taxes. (4025 
W. Peterson Ave., Chicago, Ill.), Jan., 1959, 
pp. 77-91. This edition of a regular Taxes 
feature includes a discussion of the present 
efforts to decide how to tax foreign income. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANIES BROUGHT 
UP TO DATE. sy ANDREW W. BRAINERD. 
International Trade Review. (253 Broadway, 
N.Y.), Nov., 1958, p. 22. Brief discussion 
of the use of “tax havens” and an attached 
table comparing the adaptibility of the tax 
and other laws of several countries to the 
concept of the international company. 


TAXES IN ORGANIZING A_ BUSINESS 
ABROAD. By ALEXANDER CAMERON. The 
Journal of Accountancy. (270 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.), July, 1958, pp. 45-50. Much practical 
information and advice given on the tax 
problems and policies of American companies 
organizing branches or subsidiaries abroad. 


ORGANIZING TO PROTECT YOUR PROF- 
ITS OVERSEAS. spy ALEXANDER O. STAN- 
LEY. Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 
(99 Church St., N.Y.), Sept., 1958, pp. 122- 
126. Various tax arrangements open to U. S. 
investors overseas and a check list on what 
to look for in a “tax haven.” 


“TAX SPARING”: A LEGEND FINALLY 
REACHES PRINT. sy Josern P. Crockett. 
National Tax Journal. (905 Payne Shoe- 
maker Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa.), June, 1958, 
pp. 146-155. Summarized in this issue. 


THE AVOIDANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
DOUBLE TAXATION OF INCOME. sy 
WaLtTerR Lanc. The Canadian Tax Journal. 
(154 University Ave., Toronto 1, Ont.), Nov., 
1958, pp. 447-452. Part of a study submitted 
to Harvard Law School International Pro- 
gram in Taxation, this article covers the his- 
tory of international tax law, international 
tax treaties, and the avoidance of interna- 
tional double taxation. 


THE PAKISTAN TAX TREATY. sy Mar- 
THEW J. Kusr. The Tax Executive. (111 
E St., NW, Washington, D.C.), April, 1958, 
pp. 303-3138. “Tax sparing’—its pros and 
cons. 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF INCOME FROM 
FOREIGN SOURCES AND UNITED 
STATES POSSESSIONS. sy Expon P. Kine. 
The Tax Executive. (111 E St., NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), April, 1958, pp. 220-234. 
Using an imaginary company as a_ case 
study, the author explores taxation of U. S. 
companies and individuals abroad. 


TAXATION OF BUSINESS INCOME FROM 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS. Atsert NEw- 
GARDEN, Editor. New York: American Man- 
agement Association, 1958. $3.50 (mem- 
bers), $5.25 (non-members). A survey of 
U. S. tax policies and of international tax 
treaties. The tax policies are reviewed of: 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, Jamaica, 
France, Sweden, West Germany, India, Bra- 
zil, Venezuela, and Mexico. 


TRANSFER OF ASSETS ABROAD: ASSO- 
CIATED OPERATION. sy T. J. Soprran. 
The Accountants Journal. (22 Bedford Sq., 
London WCl1, England), July, 1958, pp. 
202-204. A discussion, including court cases, 
of the provisions contained in Chapt. IV of 
Part XVIII of the Income Tax Act, 1952, 
relating to the avoidance of surtax by trans- 
ferring income to persons abroad. 


THE PAKISTAN TAX TREATY AND “TAX 
SPARING”. sy STANLEY S. SuRREyY. National 
Tax Journal. (905 Payne Shoemaker Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.), June, 1958, pp. 156-167. 
Author discusses tax agreements, in particular 
the Pakistan treaty, and what they mean to 
U. S. citizens and companies. 


ROYALTIES AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE ARRANGEMENTS. sy Howarp P. 
Swanson. Taxes. (4025 W. Peterson Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.), Nov., 1958, pp. 825-828. 
Taxes on royalties of U. S. companies by for- 
eign countries—Mexico and Brazil in par- 
ticular. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. sy CHARLES 
N. Henninc. New York: Harper, 500 p. 
$10.00 (Text Ed. $7.50). Practices in finan- 
cing foreign trade and other international 
transactions. Also theory and problems of 
international finance. 


PL 480 AS A CAPITAL SOURCE ABROAD. 
Business International. (200 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y.), Feb. 21, 1958, pp. 1-2, and Feb. 28, 
1958, pp. 1-2. A two-part study: I—How a 
U. S. company can obtain PL 480 money to 
operate in Italy and India. II—in Brazil and 
the Philippines. 


FINANCING YOUR OVERSEAS BUSI- 
NESS. sy ALEXANDER QO. STANLEY. Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry. (99 Church 
St., N.Y.), June, 1958, pp. 47-58. Various 
sources of credit for overseas business. 


THE WORLD’S MONEY PROBLEM. The 
Director. (10 Belgrave Sq., London, SWI, 
England), Nov., 1958, p. 276. Short analysis 
of the world shortage of “international re- 
serves” and what countries, particularly U. S., 
should do about it. 
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DEBT SERVICING CAPACITY AND POST- 
WAR GROWTH IN INTERNATIONAL IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. sy Dracostav AvRAMOVIC 
AND Ravi Gutuati. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1958, 244 p. $5.00. The flow of 
international capital since World War II 
analyzed from the point of view of a poten- 
tial creditor who wishes to appraise the 
burden of debt servicing obligations. 


INTEREST POLICY AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE POLICY. sy Bent HANSEN. Skan- 
dinaviska Banken Quarterly Review. (Stock- 
holm 16, Sweden), Oct., 1958, pp. 114-121. 
The head of the Swedish National Institute 
of Economic Research discusses interest and 
foreign exchange policies from the point of 
view of Sweden and also of other countries. 


TAX CONSIDERATIONS IN ROYALTY 
AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE  AR- 
RANGEMENTS. sy Howarp P. Swanson. 


Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), Aug. 
11, 1958, pp. 9-11+. Royalties and tech- 
nical service fees as possible alternative meth- 
ods of transferring earnings from foreign 
subsidiaries to U. S. parent company. 


INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY PROBLEMS 
AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR SWE- 
DEN. sy Matcotm Hitt anp Bo THOME. 
Skandinaviska Banken Quarterly Review. 
Oct., 1958, pp. 122-131. General review of 
international liquidity problems, with special 
reference to how they affect Sweden. 


FOREIGN TRADE, BALANCED BUDGET 
MULTIPLIERS. sy F. C. HotzMan anpd 
ARNOLD ZuULNER. The American Economic 
Review. (Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif.), March, 1958, pp. 73-91. A thorough 
discussion of the foreign trade and balanced 
budget multipliers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEFERRAL AND 
FCREIGN INVESTMENT. sy Joun M. 
Hunter. Current Economic Comment. (205 
McKinley Hall, Urbana, Ill.), Aug., 1958, 
pp. 17-26. Prof. at Michigan State Univer- 
sity proposes a deferral of foreign exchange 
for the purposes of alleviating exchange dif- 
ficulties and improving relations with foreign 
investors in countries with a shortage of 
foreign exchange. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SIT- 
UATION. sy Per Jacossson. The Journal of 
Finance. (George Hassett, NYU, 90 Trinity 
Pl., N.Y.), May, 1958, pp. 295-304. Noted 
international expert discusses the present mon- 
etary situations chiefly in Europe but also in 
Latin America and Asia. 


ACTUAL AND IMPLIED EXCHANGE 
RATES. sy K. Roruscnitp. Scottish Journal 
of Political Economy. (142 St. Vincent St., 
Glasgow C2), Oct., 1958, pp. 229-235. Dif- 
ferences between official exchange rates and 
the purchasing value of money. 


INTERNAL FINANCING OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT: THE ROLE OF THE 
HYBRID INVESTMENT TRUST. sy ALEK 
K. RozentrHat. The American Journal of 
E. ics and Sociology. (50 E. 69th St., 
N.Y.), July, 1958, pp. 353-364. 





A THEORY OF FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
SFECULATION UNDER A FLOATING EX- 
CHANGE SYSTEM. sy S. C. Tstanc. The 
Journal of Political Economy. (5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, lll.), Oct., 1958, pp. 399-418. 
Technical discussion of foreign exchange spec- 
ulation. 


Western Hemisphere 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMICS OF THE 
BANK OF CANADA. By H. S. Gorpon anp 
L. M. Reap. Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science. (273 Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto, Ont.), Nov., 1958, pp. 465-482. Pol- 
icies of the Central Bank of Canada. 


TAX STATUS OF A FOREIGN CORPORA- 
TION IN CANADA. sy Jonn A. McCLEL- 
LAN. The Canadian Chartered Accountant. 
(69 Bloor St. E., Toronto, Ont.), Sept., 1958, 
pp. 237-242. Tax status, regulations, etc., of 
foreign corporations mostly U. S. and U. K. 
in Canada. 


EXPORT TRADE MAY BE THE ANSWER. 
BY Mircuett W. SHaArp. The Canadian 
Chartered Accounant. (69 Bloor St. E., To- 
ronto, Ont.), June, 1958, pp. 511-516. The 
problems and advantage of export from the 
accountant’s point of view with some how- 
to-do-it advice and information on where to 
get advice and technic! information. 


TAXATION OF UNITED STATES CITI- 
ZENS RESIDENT IN CANADA. sy LANcE- 
Lot J. SMira. The Canadian Chartered Ac- 
countant. (69 Bloor St. E., Toronto, Ont.), 
March, 1958, pp. 219-224. Technical infor- 
mation on how U. S. citizens resident in 
Canada may avoid overpayments of income 
taxes. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE CANADIAN 
EXCHANGE RATE. sy LELAND B. YEAGER. 
Current Economic Comment. (205 McKinley 
Hall, Urbana, Ill.), Nov., 1958, pp. 89-54. 


A history of Canada’s unpegged exchange 
rate. 
PAYMENTS PROBLEMS. Latin-American 


Business Highlights. (Chase Manhattan Bank, 
18 Pine St., N.Y.), 3rd Quarter, 1958, pp. 
1-6. An analysis of payments problems of 
Latin American countries, some causes for 
them, and some solutions. Graphs and charts. 


TAXATION OF UNITED STATES _IN- 
VESTMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA. sy 
MORTON POMERANTZ. Virginia Law Review. 
(Charlottsville, Va.), Feb., 1958, pp. 205- 
227. Legal assistant in U. S. Department of 
Commerce explains taxation laws of United 
States and, by using Colombia as an example, 
of 20 Latin Republics as they apply to 
United States investments in Latin America. 


MEXICAN MUTUAL FUNDS. sy Epirn M. 
Topp. Barron’s. (388 Newbury St., Boston, 


Mass.), March 17, 1958, pp. 9+. The begin- 
nings of mutual funds in Mexico. 
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Europe 


NEW OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH BANKING. 
The Scottish Bankers Magazine. (62 George 
St., Edinborough), Nov., 1958, pp. 119-123. 
Recent innovations introduced into British 
banking: hire purchase plans, personal loans, 
and personal checking accounts. 


SOME COMPARISONS BETWEEN BANK- 
ING IN THE U.S.A. AND THE U.K. sy 
H. W. Avusurn. The Bankers’ Magazine. (86 
London Wall, London EC2, England), Sept., 
1958, pp. 193-197. 


BANKING COMPARISONS IN THE U.S. 
AND U.K. sy Sm Ratpn Hawrtry. The 
Bankers’ Magazine. (86 London Wall, Lon- 
don EC2, England), Sept., 1958, pp. 197- 
198. Author points out what he regards as 
flaws in article by Auburn on same subject in 
same issue. 


LIQUIDITY RATIOS AND RECENT BRIT- 
ISH MONETARY EXPERIENCE. sy Davip 
E. Novack. The Journal of Finance. (George 
Hassett, NYU, 90 Trinity Pl., N.Y.), Dec., 
1958, pp. 510-526. The first part of this 
article is devoted to a brief presentation of 
the liquidity conventions of British commer- 
cial banks. The second part is devoted to an 
investigation of the behavior of the liquid- 
asset ratios of British banks since the end of 
World War II and an analysis of the possible 
efficacy of prescribed liquidity ratios as a 
weapon of monetary policy. 


BRITAIN’S NEW STEPS TOWARD MASS 
BANKING SERVICES. sy Frank Pracny. 
Burroughs Clearing House. (Detroit 82, 
Mich.), Oct., 1958, pp. 40-41+. New serv- 
ices, such as personal loans, and installment 
plan loans, of British banks. 


TAXABILITY OF FOREIGN VISITORS. sy 
T. S. Sopu1an. The Accountants Journal. (22 
Bedford Sq., London WCl, England), Oct., 
1958, pp. 297-299. Some _ circumstances 
under which money brought in from outside 
Britain may be taxed and others where it 
may not be. 


GERMANY’S CAPITAL MARKET. The 
Economist. (22 Ryder St., St. James, London 
SW1, England), Dec. 13, 1958, pp. 1007-8. 
Germany’s efforts to mobilize its huge ex- 
ternal surplus for foreign lending. 


X-RAY OF GERMAN INTEREST RATES. 
By K. RicHEBACHER. The Bankers’ Magazine. 
(86 London Wall, London EC2, England), 
July, 1958, pp. 14-21. Interest rates in Ger- 
many and how they are set. 


TAXATION OF PERSONAL INCOMES 
AND NET WORTH IN NORWAY. sy Janet 
A. Fisuer. National Tax Journal. (905 Payne 
Shoemaker Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa.), March, 
1958, pp. 84-93. 


BUDGETING IN SWITZERLAND. sy Fnrep- 
ERICK JANSSEN. Business Budgeting. (528 W. 
126th St., Covington, Ky.), June, 1958, pp. 
3-7. Swiss approach to budgeting described 
by the controller of the Northeastern Division 
of Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


SWISS BANK SECRECY X-RAYED. sy 
Grorce H. Morrison. The Bankers’ Maga- 
zine. (86 London Wall, London EC2, Eng- 
land), Oct., 1958, pp. 279-287. The Zurich 
correspondent of the N. Y. Times explains and 
defines Swiss banking policies. 


Africa 


CENTRAL BANKING IN AFRICA. Barclays 
Bank Review. (54 Lombard St., London 
EC3, England), May, 1958, pp. 33-34. The 
history, present condition and future of cen- 
cral banking in Africa. 


Far East 


NEW SOURCES OF INDUSTRIAL FI- 
NANCE IN INDIA. sy Danrev L. SPENCER. 
Pacific Affairs. (1407 Sherwood Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.), Sept., 1958, pp. 261-274. A 
clear description of the Indian government 
agencies from which large and small busi- 
nesses can obtain financial help. 


INTERNAL AUDITING IN JAPAN—ITS 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT PROB- 
LEMS. sy Suiceo Aoxt. The Internal Audi- 
tor. (120 Wall St., N.Y.), June, 1958, pp. 
31-41. A professor of accounting at Washeda 
University discusses in detail internal auditing 
in Japan and gives some information on the 
compulsory CPA audit. 


International Trade 


POPULATION GROWTH AND ECONOM- 
IC DEVELOPMENT IN LOW INCOME 
COUNTRIES. sy Anstey J. COALE AND 
Epcar M. Hoover. Princeton (N.J.): Prince- 
ton University Press. 1958, 400 p. $8.50. 
India is used throughout (with much mate- 
rial on Mexico as contrast) to study eco- 
nomic problems as related to population pat- 
terns in low income countries. 


INVESTMENT ESTIMATES IN UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES: AN APPRAIS- 
AL. By WiLu1AM I. ABRAHAM. Journal of the 
American Statistical Association. (1757 E St., 
NW, Washington, D.C.), Sept., 1958, pp. 
669-680. How economic statistics are gath- 
ered in underdeveloped countries and some 
pitfalls to avoid in interpreting them. 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS. sy Devtsperr A. SNIDER. 
Homewood (Ill.): Richard D. Irwin, 1958, 
598 p. $8.40. A revision of earlier edition. 
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THE WORLD ANALYST: A SYSTEM FOR 
ANALYZING AND CLASSIFYING SOURCE 
MATERIALS ON INTERNATIONAL AND 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. sy Cuartorre L. 
Dyer AND GEORGE BELL Dyer. New Hope 
(Pa.): Dyer Institute of Interdisciplinary 
Studies. 1958, 20 p. mimeographed, $8.90 
($7.55 paper). The 4th edition, completely 
revised to cover material in politics, eco- 
nomics, sociology, transportation, science, 
geography, and military affairs. 


THE STRATEGY OF ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT. sy Avsert O. HmscuHmMan. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1958, 230 p. 
$4.50. (Yale studies in economics, No. 10.) 
The importance of decision making in under- 
developed countries and the search for meth- 
ods of inducing decision making. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND _ ECO- 
NOMIC EXPANSION. sy JacpisH Brac- 
watt. The American Economic Review. 
(Stanford University, Stanford, Calif.), Dec., 
1958, pp. 941-953. A technical article dis- 
cussing the impact of expansion of world 
trade and the resultant change in the welfare 
of the trading nations. 


PRIVATE FOREIGN _ INVESTMENT, 
HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN TRADE POLICY, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. Wash- 
ington: Gov’t Printing Office, 1958, 649 p. 
Testimony by numerous government officials, 
businessmen and others on methods of ex- 
panding foreign investment. 


TAKE OFF—WHERE? MONEY IS NOT 
AN AUTOMATIC INTERNATIONAL 
CURE-ALL. Business Horizons. (Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind.), Fall, 1958, 
pp. 48-50. Problems developing both for the 
giver and the receiver in international aid 
programs with some possible solutions. 


A PLAN FOR WAGING THE ECONOMIC 
WAR. By Donatp K. Davin. Committee 
for Economic Development, 1958, 15 p. Free. 
(711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22). The Chairman of 
C.E.D. proposes contractual partnership be- 
tween U. S. business and U.S. government to 
promote economic development overseas. 


U. §S. SEEKS PRIVATE FOREIGN AID. 
Nation’s Business. (1615 H St., NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), Dec., 1958, pp. 14-21. A 
brief, but detailed, survey of what U. S. 
government is doing and may soon do to 
promote private foreign aid. 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL INVEST- 
MENT: DYNAMO FOR UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES. sy Ropert L. GARNER. 
The Rotarian. (1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Mll.), Nov., 1958, pp. 8-10+-. The President 
of the International Finance Corporation 
gives figures to show that private investment 
from the U. S., Britain, and Germany sur- 
passes government investment and that it is 
more important to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and to the investing countries. 


INTERNATIONAL AID AUTHORITY. sy 
COMMANDER Sir ROBERT JACKSON. Foreign 
Affairs. (58 E. 68th St., N.Y.), Oct., 1958, 
pp. 64-68. Author proposes an international 
development authority to administer economic 
aid throughout the world. 


FOREIGN AID: NEXT PHASE. sy M. F. 
MILLIKEN AND W. W. Rostow. Foreign 
Affairs. (58 E. 68th St., N.Y.), April, 1958, 
pp. 418-436. Two international scholars look 
at foreign aid as it may develop in the future. 


RAW MATERIALS: A STUDY OF AMER- 
ICAN POLICY. sy Percy W. Bipwett. 
New York: Harper, 1958, 403 p. $5.95. (A 
Council on Foreign Relations Study). The 
author, using several basic materials as cases, 
indicates some answers to the problems of 
— to protect domestic producers and 
10W. 


IS AMERICAN CAPITALISM EXPORT- 
ABLE. sy Howarp S. Etuts. Challenge, 
(475 Fifth Ave., N.Y.), Oct., 1958, pp. 64- 
69. Professor at University of California 
describes American capitalism, how it became 
what it is and whether it can be or should 
be exported. 


U. S. INDUSTRY MIGRATES ABROAD TO 
TAP MARKETS OF THE WORLD. Business 
Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.), Jan. 8, 
1959, pp. 28-42. A special report which 
includes articles on: the growth of U. S. in- 
dustry abroad, a multiple participation ven- 
ture in Venezuela, International-Harvester 
overseas, European research facilities, and 
two-way trade. 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF OVER- 
SEAS DOLLAR INVESTMENTS. sy Wnr- 
LIAM R. Kunns. Banking. (12 E. 36th St., 
N.Y.), Oct., 1958, pp. 48-49+, and Nov., 
1958, pp. 44-46+-. A two-part study: I—A 
survey of our foreign investments around the 
world. I[—Private and public sources of 
funds for such investments. 


OIL STRATEGY AROUND THE WORLD. 
BY Jonn H. Liyp. The Magazine of Wall 
Street. (90 Broad St., N.Y.), Feb. 15, 1958, 
pp. 616-655+. Oil industry’s paradoxical 
behavior around the world. 


ECONOMIC STRATEGY OF THE WEST. 
BY Lorp Sauter. Foreign Affairs. (58 E. 
68th St., N.Y.), July, 1958, pp. 618-632. 
Economic rivalry between East and West. 


A SINGLE TRADING WORLD? The Econ- 
omist. (22 Ryder St., St. James, London 
SW1, England), Oct. 11, 1958, pp. 118-120. 
A general view of the development of free 
world trade since the inception of GATT, 
and problems and hopes for the future. 


U S. TRADE PRODUCES FIVE MILLION 
JOBS. Connecticut Industry. (928 Farming- 
ton Ave., West Hartford, Conn.), Jan., 1958, 
pp. 17-++. Relationship between foreign trade 
and American prosperity. 
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REGIONAL IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN 
TRADE IN MANUFACTURES. sy Puitip J. 
Bourque. The Southern Economic Journal. 
(Box 1289, Chapel Hill, N.C.), Jan., 1958, 
pp. 327-337. Importance of foreign trade to 
the manufacturing industries of various 
regions. 


MICHIGAN: FOREIGN TRADE AND RE- 
CESSION. sy Joun M. Hunter. Business 
Topics. (Bureau of Business Research, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich.), 
July, 1958, pp. 9-12. Author shows that 
tariff protection is poor economic policy for 
Michigan and rest of U. S. 


WHY GATT MUST BE STRENGTHENED. 
BY Pxumie Courtney. Export Trade. (20 
Vesey St., N.Y.), Nov. 17, 1958, pp. 40+. 
The President of Coty, Inc., gives his view of 
why GATT should be made stronger and of 
how it should be done. 


AN ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION OF PRO- 
TECTIONISM. sy Everett E. Hacen. The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. (79 Garden 
St., Cambridge, Mass.), Nov., 1958, pp. 
496-514. Geometric and algebraic proofs pre- 
sented to show that protectionism pays eco- 
nomically. 


THE GOAL FOR 1959: A STRENGTH- 
ENED MULTILATERAL SYSTEM OF 
TRADE COOPERATION. sy Cartes P. 
Tart.. Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), 
Nov. 17, 1958, pp. 22+. Author urges a 
stronger multilateral system of trade coopera- 
tion such as GATT or OTC as an aid to 
solving our trade problems. 


YEAR BOOK OF FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL STATISTICS, 1957; Vol. II, Part 1, 
Production. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958, 463 p. $3.50. U.N. statistics 
of many countries agricultural production, 
complete through 1957. In English, French, 
and Spanish. 


YEAR BOOK OF FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL STATISTICS, 1957: Vol. II, Part 2, 
Trade. New York: Columbia University Press: 
1958, 327 p. $3.50. Tables on the value of 
agricultural trade for many countries added 
and brought up to date. In English, French, 
and Spanish. 


TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE 
WORLD. Freperic E. TyArKs AND NORMAN 
D Forp, Eds. Greenlawn, N. Y.: Harian Pub- 
lications, 1958, 139 p. $1.00 (paper). The 
25th annual edition of this traveler’s direc- 
tory to passenger-carrying freighters and 
liners. 


FORECASTING OUR TRADE PROSPECTS 
WITH EUROPE AND LATIN AMERICA. 
By Erix I. Morton. The Magazine of Wall 
Street. (90 Broad St., N.Y.), Sept. 27, 1958, 
pp. 733-735+. An attempt to foresee the 
future of our trade with Latin America and 
Europe. 


LATIN AMERICA’S TRADE WITH THE 
COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES OF 
EUROPE. U.N. Economic Bulletin for Latin 
America. (United Nations, N.Y.), March, 
1958, pp. 9-50. A detailed study of probable 
changes, good and bad, in Latin American 
exports to Common Market Countries, 


SOVIET BLOC TRADE. Latin-American 
Business Highlights. (Chase Manhattan Bank, 
18 Pine St., N.Y.), Second Quarter, 1958, 
pp. 1-4. Temperate report on trade between 
the Soviet bloc and the Latin American 
republics now and in the future. Charts and 
graphs, 


CHALLENGE AND REWARD IN LATIN 
AMERICA. sy J. Perer Grace. Business 
Horizons. (Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind.), Fall, 1958, pp. 98-102. President of 
W. R. Grace suggests ways in which U. S. 
can improve our relationships with Latin 
Amercia. 


BLACKMAIL, MENDICANCY AND INTER- 
VENTION: LATIN AMERICA’S CONCEP- 
TION OF THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POL- 
ICY? sy Joun Hickey. Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Affairs. (Box 181, Washington 4, 
D.C.), Summer, 1958, pp. 43-82. The author 
stiongly criticizes what he regards as the new 
emphasis of Latin countries in getting some- 
thing for nothing from U. S. He quotes and 
summarizes the remarks of prominent Latin 
Americans to show that Latin America must 
first help itself. 


MEXICAN TRADE WITH LATIN AMER- 
ICA. Commercio Exterior de Mexico. (Ven- 
ustiano Carranza 32, Mexico, D.F.), Sept. 
1958, pp. 5-7. Summary of the amount and 
kind of trade Mexico has with each of the 
other Latin American countries. 


EUROPE’S COMMON MARKET: HOW 
MUCH OF A THREAT IS IT TO U. S. 
MARKETING MEN? Printers’ Ink. (635 
Madison Ave., N.Y.), Oct. 17, 1958, p. 77. 
An interview with Davis O. Harrington, mar- 
keting assistant to the production manager of 
Remington Rand. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET & GULF 
COAST ECONOMY. sy Gitpert M. MEL- 
tix. New Orleans Port Record. (2 Canal St., 
New Orleans, La.), Nov., 1958, pp. 12-13+-. 
A condensation of a speech by Mr. Mellin 
(asst. vice-president of the Whitney National 
Bank). A discussion of what the EEC is 
and what it may mean to the Gulf Coast 
Economy. 


PROPOSED MULTILATERAL APPROACH 
TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT _IN 
EMERGENT AFRICA. sy ARNOLD RIVKIN. 
Africa Special Report. Sept., 1958, pp. 1-8. 
Director of the African Economic and Polit- 
ical Development Project at the Center for 
International Studies, Massachusetts Institute 
ot Technology, discusses a proposal he made 
recently for a new organization of African 
states for the economic development of 
Africa. 
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WHAT RUSSIA’S NEW PLAN MEANS. 
Business Week. (330 W. 42nd St. N.Y.), 
Nov. 22, 1958, pp. 27-29. Analysis of Rus- 
sia’s new 7-Year Plan and its possible impact 
on U. S. economy and its chances of suc- 
ceeding for Russia. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC AID; THE NEW AID 
AND TRADE POLICY IN UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES. sy Joseru S. BEeruin- 
ER. New York: Praeger, 1958, 247 p. $4.25. 
(A Council on Foreign Relations study.) A 
calm discussion of what Russia has done 
with economic aid to and trade with under- 
developed countries and what her future 
piospects are. The author is a specialist in 
the Soviet economy. 


U. S. FACES NEW RED ECONOMIC 
PUSH. sy C. Dovcias Ditton. Nation’s 
Business. (1615 H St., NW, Washington, 


D.C.), Jan., 1959, pp. 92-96. In an inter- 
view with a Nation’s Business staff member, 
Under-Secretary Dillon discusses the nature 
and significance of the Soviet economic push. 


PLAN AND SCOPE OF RUSSIA’S ECO- 
NOMIC WARFARE. sy Martin Jim Kat- 
LEN. The Magazine of Wall Street, (90 
Broad St.), July 19, 1958, pp. 467-495+-. 
Economist analyzes Russia’s economic offen- 
sive. 


RUSSIA IN THE RAW MATERIALS MAR- 


KET. sy Hon. Patrick MAITLAND, M.P. 
The Director, (10 Belgrave Sq., London, 
SW1, England), Nov., 1958, pp. 284-286. 


M.P. discusses Russia’s very formidable en- 
trance on the world raw materials market, 
Russia’s motive, the problems arising there- 
from, and some possible solutions. 


Background 


Western Hemisphere 


1958 REPORT ON INVESTMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN CANADA. The Monetary 
Times. (341 Church St., Toronto, Canada), 
Feb., 1958, pp. 24-68. Several articles includ- 
ing Canadian stock market, mutual funds, 
bond market, life insurance, commodity mar- 
kets, and Canadian investment opportunities. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN CANADA. By 
J. M. Smrurn. Behind the Headline Series, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
Oct., 1958. (230 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Can- 
ada), 16 p. 20c. Facts, figures and some 
bibliography included. 


OIL FROM THE WELLS OF CANADA. 
The American Stock Exchange Investor. (86 
Trinity Place, N.Y.), Dec., 1958-Jan., 1959, 
pp. 8-9. Many figures on Canada’s oil indus- 
try and some of its problems. 


THE OIL AND GAS INDUSTRIES: A 
GENERAL REPORT. The Monetary Times. 
(341 Church St., Toronto, Canada), Nov., 
1958, pp. 33-84. Several articles on the 
Conadian petroleum business. 


1958-59 REPORT ON THE CANADIAN 
RUBBER INDUSTRY. The Monetary Times. 
(341 Church St., Toronto, Canada), Dec., 
1958, pp. 27-60. Dovctas Darnton, ed. 
Several articles on the rubber industry. 


CANADA: 
ROW. By 
Record. 
Board, 


A BLUEPRINT FOR TOMOR- 
BARBARA HENNEBERRY. Business 
(National Industrial Conference 
460 Park Ave., N.Y.), Oct., 1958, 
pp. 419-428. A summary of and commentary 
on the Gordon Commission reports on the 
Canadian economy. 


ARUBA-CARIBBEAN ATTRACTION FOR 
U. S. BUSINESS. International Trade Re- 
view. (253 Broadway, N.Y.), Jan., 1959, 
page 16. Aruba as an advantageous site for 
U. S. manufacturing subsidiaries in view of 
its participation in the European Common 
Market and its favorable tax policies. 


AGRICULTURE AND GROWTH. Latin- 
American Business Highlights. (Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, 18 Pine St., N.Y.), Fourth 
Quarter, 1958, pp. 1-6. Many charts and 
figures on Latin-American farm production 
which has been lagging behind other areas 
of development. 


COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA. Vi- 
sion. (635 Madison Ave., N.Y.), 1958, 16 p. 
A survey of Communist activties in Latin 
America and Soviet trade with Latin coun- 
tries. 


GLOBE AND HEMISPHERE: LATIN 
AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE POST-WAR 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE U. S. By 
J. Frep Riepy. New York: H. Regnery Co., 
1958. $6.00. 


A CENSUS OF BUSINESS IN LATIN 
AMERICA. Time-Life International. (9 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.), Section I—Statis- 


tics on Latin American Business. Dec., 1957, 
54 p. $5.00 Section Il—Periodical Reading. 
Section lII—Detailed statistics on Latin 
American Business. Jan., 1958, 11 p. The 
first contains many figures and charts, the 
numbers and sizes of firms, numbers of em- 


ployees, sales and capitalization, equipment 
owned and other indices by area and by 
country. Section III contains somewhat the 


same type of material in less detail. The sur- 
vey includes U. S., British, French, and 
Dutch dependencies as well as independent 
nations, 


A SURVEY OF ALL LEVELS OF BUSI- 
NESS MANAGEMENT IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA. Time-Life International. (Life en Es- 
panol). (9 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.), Nov., 
1958, 34 p. $5.00. This pamphlet is an ex- 
tension of a CENSUS OF BUSINESS IN 
LATIN AMERICA. It covers the leading 
capital cities of Latin America and reports on 
the purchasing influence of executives, na- 
ticnality of ownership of their companies’ 
capital and expansion plans. 
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STATE VS. PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN 
LATIN AMERICA. sy R. J. ALEXANDER. 
The American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology. (50 E. 69th St. N.Y.), Jan, 
1958, pp. 133-142. State intervention in the 
economics of Latin America, the underlying 
philosophy, and some of the problems. 


CROWDING HEMISPHERE: POPULATION 
CHANGE IN THE AMERICAS. Kincstry 
Davis, ed. Philadelphia: American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences. 1958, 206 p. 
$3.00, paper $2.00. Several articles on: re- 
cent population trends, future life in the 
Americas, rising lirthrate, mortality trends, 
immigration, urban development, and young 
and aged populations north of the Rio 
Grande; also human fertility, falling death 
rate, immigration and urbanization in Latin 
America. Included are case studies on popu- 
lation problems in Brazil and the Caribbean. 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA; THE EMERGENCE OF THE MID- 
DLE SECTORS. sy Joun J. Jonnson. Stan- 
ford (Calif.): Stanford University Press, 
1958, 282 p. $5.00. The rise of the urban 
middle class to political power in 19th cen- 
tury Latin America and their power today. 


FROM COMMUNITY TO METROPOLIS: A 
BIOGRAPHY OF SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 
By RicHarRD M. Morse. Gainesville: Univer- 
sity of Florida Press, 1958, 341 p. $7.50. 
Professor Morse gives the history of the 
fastest growing Latin American city. 


BASES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE 
LATIN AMERICAN REGIONAL MARKET. 
U.N. Economic Bulletin for Latin America. 
(United Nations, N.Y.), March, 1958, pp. 
8-8. The need for, likelihood of, and form 
of a Latin American Regional Market. 


A CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MAR- 
KET. Review of the Economic Situation of 
Mexico. (Banco National de Mexico, Isabel 
la Catolica 44, Mexico, D.F.), July, 1958, 
pp. 8-4. Central American Common Market 
and Mexico’s relationship with it. 


COMMON MARKET FOR CENTRAL 
AMERICA. United Nations Review. (United 
Nations, N.Y.), Oct., 1958, pp. 46-48. Plans 
worked out by El Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua to 
make their region an economic unit. 


COLOMBIA SPEEDING HER ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. Export Trade. (20 Vesey 
St., N.Y.), Oct. 27, 1958, pp. 8-9+. An 
explanation of the plans of Colombian busi- 
nessmen to promote economic growth. 


THE PROBLEM OF URBAN CONCENTRA- 
TION. Review of the E ic Situation of 
Mexico. (Banco National de Mexico, Isabel 
la Catolica 44, Mexico, D.F.), March, 1958, 
pp. 8-12. The vast expansion of Mexican 
cities, the resulting problems, and what to 
do about them. 





THE POPULATION PROBLEM IN MEX- 
ICO. Review of the Ec ic Situation of 
Mexico. (Banco National de Mexico, Isabel 
la Catolica 44, Mexico, D.F.), June, 1958, 
pp. 3-5. The problems of a rapidly increas- 
ing, unevenly distributed population and 
seme possible solutions. 





MEXICO FORGES AHEAD. sy ANTONIO 
CaritLto Fiores. Foreign Affairs. (58 E. 
68th St., N.Y.), April, 1958, pp. 491-503. 
Mexico’s minister of finance describes Mex- 
ice’s expanding economy. 


BARTER IN MEXICAN COTTON—A NEW 
CONCEPT IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE? 
By Hate A. NewcoMer. The Journal of 
Marketing. (27 E. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.), 
Oct., 1958, pp. 159-163. The attempt by 
Mexican cotton producers to solve the prob- 
lems caused by U. S. “dumping” of cotton 
through barter plans. 


MEXICO MAKES SPECTACULAR PROG- 
RESS. sy C. J. Van TicueM. Foreign Trade. 
(Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, Canada), Oct. 
1l, 1958, pp. 4-26. A serious of articles 
describing the Mexican economy. 


INVESTING IN COSTA RICA. American & 
Foreign Power Company, Inc. (100 Church 
St., N.Y.), Oct., 1958, 36 p. Free. Economic 
survey of Costa Rica. 


Europe 


OPERATING RATIOS FOR EUROPEAN 
INDUSTRY. Productivity Measurement Re- 
view. (Suite 1223, 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
NW, Washington, D.C.), Nov., 1958, pp. 
13-29. A description of the pilot studies 
which the E.P.A. intends to carry out to 
demonstrate to managers how the Operating 
Ratios technique for interfirm comparison 
works and what advantages it can offer. 
Many charts. 


THE EFFECT OF A COMMON MARKET 
ON THE RELATIVE GROWTH OF EURO- 
PEAN ECONOMIES. sy THeEopore LANE. 
Current Economic Comment. (205 McKinley 
Hall, Urbana, Ill.), May, 1958, pp. 39-46. 
The probable effects of the Common Market 
on the economic growth of the countries 
involved. 


ECONOMIC THEORY AND WESTERN 
EUROPEAN INTEGRATION. sy Trsor 
Scrrovsky. Stanford (Calif.): Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958, 153 p. $3.50. Professor 
of economics at University of California dis- 
cusses some economic principles as applied 
to the European economic union. 


PRODUCTIVITY IN EUROPEAN FIRMS: 
TWO CASE STUDIES. Productivity Meas- 
urement Review. (Suite 1223, 13846 Connec- 
ticut Ave., NW, Washington, D.C.), Feb., 
1958, pp. 38-41. Charts and some explana- 
tion showing changes in productivity level 
in the sugar beet industry of Britain and the 
cotton spinning industry of Austria. 
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ORGANIZED BUSINESS IN FRANCE. sy 
Henry W. EHRMANN. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957, 514 p. $7.50. The 
grand patronat and its relationship to French 
business as a whole, the French economy, 
politics, and national life. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT IN BRITISH 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. sy Joun 
H. Dunninc. Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential 


Books, 1958, 368 p. $6.30. The extent and 
character of American-owned firms in Britain 
is described. The contributions these com- 
panies make to the volume and methods of 
business are analyzed as are the benefits to 
the U. S., Britain, and the companies them- 
selves. 


INTERFIRM COMPARISON IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. sy O. M. Erne. Productivity 
Measurement Review. (Suite 1223, 1346 


Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington, D.C.), 
Nov., 1958, pp. 47-55. A summary of: “In- 
terfirm Comparison for Management” by 
Herbert Ingham and L. Taylor Harrington, 
published by the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, 80 Fetter Lane, London EC4, 70 p. 
17s 6d. The pamphlet gives six examples to 
show how the result of interfirm comparisons 
can be put to use by management. It also 
discusses problems in getting necessary in- 
formation. 


BRITAIN BECOMES MORE INDUSTRIAL- 
IZED. sy J. E. Hartsnorn. The Banker. 
22 Ryder St., St. James, London, SWI, 
England), Jan. 1958, pp. 29-34. A study of 
Britain’s increasing industrialization with 
some comparisons with U. S., particularly 
about productivity. 


U. S. INVESTMENT MAY CROSS THE 
CHANNEL. sy Cart W. Haypen. European- 
Atlantic Review. (64 Kingsway, London 
WC2, England), Summer, 1958, pp. 13-14. 
Statement by the executive director of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London 
on the present extent of U. S. involvement 
in the British economy and how this may 
decrease with the establishment of EEC and 
Free Trade area and rising British taxes. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRODUCTIVITY 
IN FINNISH INDUSTRY—1925-1952. sy 
Ovavi NuramMo. Productivity Measurement 
Review. (Suite 1223, 1846 Connecticut Ave., 
NW, Washington, D.C.), Nov., 1958, pp. 
80-41. A study of productivity in the Fin- 
nish mining, manufacturing, electricity, gas 
and water industries. 


HAMBURGS AFRIKA-VEREIN. West Af- 
rica. (38 Hind Court, London EC4, England), 
June 7, 1958, p. 539. Author describes the 
Afrika-Verein of Hamburg, an organization 
of German bankers, traders, and investors 
engaged in studying and developing business 
relations with Africa. 


PROSPERITY THROUGH COMPETITION. 
By Lupwic Ermarp. New York: Praeger, 
1958, 260 p. $5.00. Summarized in this 
issue. 


LENDNG GERMANY’S SURPLUS. sy Rotr 
E. Luxe. The Banker. (22 Ryder St., St. 
James, London SW1, England), Oct., 1958, 
pp. 648-652. Explanation of Germany’s for- 
eign loans. 


THE FUTURE OF ITALIAN CITIES. sy 
Ricarpo Musatti. Confluence. (10 Weld 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass.), Summer, 1958, pp. 
141-149. Some of the problems of modern 
Italian cities. 

POPULATION PROBLEM OF THE NETH- 
ERLANDS. sy J. W. Dyxstra. The Ameri- 
can Journal of Economics and Sociology. (50 
E. 69th St., N.Y.), April, 1958, pp. 287-294. 
Population pressures and attempts at allevia- 
tion in the Netherlands. 


Africa 


THE GROWING ROLE OF PRODUCTION 
FOR SALE IN AFRICA’S ECONOMY. 
United Nations Review. (United Nations, 
N.Y.), Oct., 1958, pp. 42-44. A summary of 
Structure and Growth of Selected African 
Economies. The study analyzes the shift of 
resources from subsistence production to pro- 
duction for sale in the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, Morocco, and the 
Sudan. 


AFRICAN PROSPECT. spy KwaMeE Nxrv- 
MAH. Foreign Affairs. (58 E. 68th St., N.Y.), 
Oct., 1958, pp. 45-53. The Prime Minister 
of Ghana gives his views of how Africa 
should and may develop. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN GHA- 
NA. By Peter DuSavutoy. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958, 224 p. $2.40. Pro- 
grams for raising educational, sanitary, health 
and economic standards in Ghana’s villages. 


NIGERIA: BACKGROUND TO NATION- 
ALISM. sy JaMes S. CoLeMANn. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1958, 510 p. 
7.50. The author, who spent much time on 
field work in Nigeria, discusses the develop- 
ment of nationalism there. 


The Communist Bloc 


THE OPERATION OF TRADE WITHIN 
THE SOVIET BLOC. By NicoLtas SPULBER 
AND FRANZ GEHRELS. The Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. (Harvard Univ. Press, 
Cumbridge, Mass.), May, 1958, pp. 140-148. 
Trade, and the methods by which it is car- 
ried out, within the Soviet bloc. 


REPORT ON COMMUNIST CHINA. Cur- 
rent History. (108 Walnut St., Phila., Pa.), 
Dec., 1958. pp. 321-380. Whole issue on 
Communist China. 


CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM, AND THE 
ECONOMIC THEORIES OF MAO TSE- 
TUNG. sy Srpney Ker. Political Science 
Quarterly. (Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
Univ., N.Y.), March, 1958, pp. 28-46. The 
author describes and, to some extert, ap- 
praises the economic theories of China’s 
dictator. 
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POLAND; ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS 
CULTURE. sy Currrorp R. BARNETT AND 
OTHERS. New York: Taplinger Pub. Co., 
1958, 470 p. $7.50. (A Human Relations 
Area Files study.) The economic, social and 
political life of Poland. 


A COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND 
AMERICAN INVENTORY-OUTPUT  RA- 
TIOS. sy R. W. Campsetyi. The American 
Economic Review. (Stanford Univ., Stan- 
ford, Calif.), Sept., 1958, pp. 549-565. A 
detailed, statistically supported analysis. 


GROWING SOVIET RESOURCES FOR EX- 
TERNAL TRADE. sy LEON M. HERMAN. 
Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), Nov. 
17, 1958, pp. 25+. Soviet economic assets 
and her growing foreign trade. 


HOW “HARNESSED CREDIT” WORKS IN 
RUSSIA. sy Jack: House anp Donatp R. 
Hopcman. Banking. (12 E. 36th St., N.Y.), 
Dec., 1958, pp. 42-44+. Recent visitors to 
Russia tell what they learned about bankers, 
banking, and banking customers in Russia. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA REVIEWED. sy Gun- 
par J. Krnc. Oregon Business Review. (Univ. 
of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.), July, 1958, pp. 
1-8. The special problems of industrial man- 
agers in U.S.S.R. 


THE RATES OF SOVIET ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. Ernest Rusin, ed. The Ameri- 
can Statistician. (1757 K St., NW, Washing- 
ton, D.C.), June, 1958, pp. 21-24. Many 
figures given to show magnitude and pattern 
of Soviet economic growth. 


YUGOSLAVIA FINDS ADS ARE A CAP- 
ITALISTIC “MUST” EVEN IN A COM- 
MUNIST NATION. Printers’ Ink. (635 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y.), Oct. 31, 1958, pp. 64-65. 
Growth of advertising in Yugoslavia. 


Middle East 


THE MOSLEM RULER AND CONTRAC- 
TUAL OBLIGATIONS. sy J. N. D. ANnpER- 
SON AND N. J. Coutson. New York Univer- 
sity Law Review. (Vanderbilt Hall, Washing- 
ton Sq., S., N.Y.), Nov., 1958, pp. 917-933. 
Summarized in this issue. 


THE PASSING OF TRADITIONAL SOCI- 
ETY; MODERNIZING THE MIDDLE 
EAST. sy DanteL LERNER AND LUCILLE 
W. Pevsner. Glencoe (Til.) Free Press, 
1958, 479 p. $7.50. Modernization of Middle 
East politics, social reform, economics, com- 
munication, and the sciences. 


AMERICAN POLICY IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST. sy Carnot L. Tompson. Current 
History. (108 Walnut St., Phila., Pa.), Oct., 
1958, pp. 234-239. Editor of Current His- 
tory gives good summary of history of our 
relations in Middle East plus her recom- 
mendations for the future. 





ISLAM AND THE MODERN AGE: AN 
ANALYSIS AND APPRAISAL. By Ixse 
LICHTENSTADTER. New York: Bookman, 


1958, 228 p. $4.50. The political, religious, 
and social problems of the Moslem world 
studied by an American political scientist. 


NASSER’S IMPERIAL ECONOMICS. sy 
Gusert Burek. Fortune. (9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N.Y.), Oct., 1958, pp. 109-113-+. 
Progress and planning under Nasser. 


FORBIDDEN FRONTIERS. sy Witrrep 
Byrorp-Jonrs. Hollywood-by-the-Sea (Fla.): 
Transatlantic Arts, 1958, 198 p. $5.50. The 
threat of the new Arab union to Israel. 


IRAQ; ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS 
CULTURE. sy Georce L. Harnarris. New 
York: Taplinger Pub. Co., 1958, 850 p. 
$7.00. (A Human Relations Area Files 
study.) The social institutions, culture, gov- 
ernment, domestic and foreign policies, and 
economy of modern Iraq. 


JORDAN; ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS 
CULTURE. sy Georce L. HARris AND 
OTHERS. New York: Taplinger Pub. Co., 
1958, 246 p. $5.50. (A Human Relations 
Area Files study.) Economic, political and 
social conditions in Jordan. 


Far East 


THE FAR FAR EAST. Fortune. (9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.), April, 1958, pp. 128- 
132+. A survey of business in the Far East. 


MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE IN 
ASIA. sy Davin §S. Catcurr. Eastern 
World. (58 Paddington St., London WI, 
England), Nov., 1958, pp. 40-41. The extent 
to which agriculture has been mechanized 
and otherwise modernized in Asia. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY AND ECONOMIC 
NATIONALISM. sy Frank H. Goray. The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. (79 Gar- 
den St., Cambridge, Mass.), Nov., 1958, pp. 
574+. The transformation of commercial 
policy under the impact of economic nation- 
alism in Southeast Asia. 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN CAPITALISM 
AND EASTERN ASIA. sy NorMan Jacons. 
New York: Oxford, 1958, 254 p. $4.60. 
(Paper $3.60). 


THE ASIAN ECONOMIC POTENTIAL sy 
WitrrepD MALENBAUM. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Socil 
Science. (6937 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa.), 
Sept., 1958, pp. 18-26. The economic 
growth needed to keep Asian countries viable, 
the methods followed to achieve this growth, 
and the chances of success. 


ASPECTS OF THE CITY IN CENTRAL 
ASIA. sy O. H. K. Spates. Confluence. (10 
Veld Hall, Cambridge, Mass.), Spring, 1958, 
pp. 16-28. A description of Asiatic cities. 
India is used as the main example. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. sy  Asox 
Cranpa. New York: MacMillan, 1958, 274 p. 
$5.75. A study of the government of India, 
with some history of its development. 


ASIA’S INCREASING POPULATION. sy 
IRENE B. Tareuper. The Annals of the Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. (6937 
Chestnut St., Phila., Pa.), July, 1958, pp. 
1-7. Past, present, and future population 
growth patterns in Asia. 


INDIA’S CHANGING VILLAGES. sy S. C. 
Duse. Ithaca: Cornell, 1958, 230 p. $3.50. 
Indian professor describes the difficulties and 
progress made in modernizing agricultural 
and health practices in India’s villages. He 
places particular emphasis on the human re- 
lations factors involved in externally induced 
and government directed programs in an un- 
derdeveloped society. 


A PROGRAM FOR TAXATION AND ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT—THE INDIAN 
CASE. sy Joserpu Froomxin. Economic De- 
velopment and Cultural Change. (1126 E. 
59th St., Chicago 37, Ill.), Jan., 1958, pp. 
129-142. 


INDIA’S CULTURAL VALUES AND ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT: A DISCUSSION. 
BY JoHn GOHEEN, M. N. Sarintvas, D. G. 
KARVE, AND MILTON SINGER. Economic De- 
velopment and Cultural Change. (1126 E. 
59th St., Chicago 37, Ill.), Oct., 1958, pp. 
1-12. A group of authorities discuss India’s 
traditions of “spiritual’’ and ‘“‘material’’ val- 
ues and aims and how they affect the coun- 
try’s present economic progress. 


URBANIZATION AND TOWN PLAN- 
NING IN INDIA. sy Bert F. Hose rrz. 
Confluence. (10 Weld Hall, Cambridge, 


Mass.), Summer, 1958, pp. 115-127. Profes- 
sor of social science at the University of 
Chicago describes the present unplanned 
cities of India, population pressures, and 
makes some suggestions for better planned 
cities in the future. 


THE SOCIALISTIC SOCIETY: INDIA AND 
JAPAN. sy Wriitw1am W. Lockwoop. For- 
eign Affairs. (58 E. 68th St., N.Y.), Oct., 
1958, pp. 117-130. Professor at Princeton 
discusses the economic philosophies and be- 
haviours of Japan and India. 


INDIA MAKES BID FOR U. S. CAPITAL. 
Business Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.), 
Nov. 15, 1958, pp. 102-106. Shift in Indian 


attitude toward foreign investment. 


INVESTMENT CONDITIONS IN THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF VIETNAM. American Friends of 
Vietnam, Inc. (4 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18), 
1958, 98 p. $1.00. The economy of Vietnam 
and U. S. and Vietnamese policies affecting 
investments, 


JAPAN’S SECOND CENTURY. The Econo- 
mist. (22 Ryder St., St. James, London SWI, 
England), March 8, 1958, pp. 11-32. A sur- 
vey of the problems facing Japan in its at- 
tempt to find economic and political stability. 


INVENTION FEVER. sy Sruartr GrirFFIn. 
Fastern World. (58 Paddington St., London 
W1, England), Oct., 1958, pp. 22-23. Report 
on many useful, commercially valuable inven- 
tions by Japanese. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE CITY IN JAPAN. 
BY Encur Isomura. Confluence. (10 Weld 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass.), Summer, 1958, pp. 
150-156. Professor at Tokyo Metropolitan 
University discusses problems of Japanese 
cities today. 


URBANIZATION AND POPULATION 
PRESSURE IN JAPAN. sy Davin H. Korn- 
HAUSER. Pacific Affairs. (1407 Sherwood 
Ave., Richmond, Va.), Sept., 1958, pp. 275- 
285. The influence of urbanization on the 
population growth of Japan. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY OF JAPAN. sy 
Keizo Sexi. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1958, 417 p. $6.50. A history of 
the cotton industry of Japan as well as an 
analysis of its present day capital structure, 
management, labor problems, controls, foreign 
trade and competition. 


POPULATION OF JAPAN. sy Irene Tarvu- 
BER. Princeton (N.J.): Princeton University 
Press, 1958, 480 p. $15.00. A detailed study 
of the changing demographic pattern of 
Japan and related new social and economic 
conditions. 


THAILAND—A MARKET STUDY. Interna- 
tional Trade Review. (253 Broadway, N.Y.), 
Jan., 1958, pp. 18-19+-. One of a series, this 
article gives geographic, economic, and cul- 
tural background on Thailand with some 
practical information on exchange controls, 
credit terms, customs regulations, etc. 


AUSTRALIA UNDERGOES AN _ INDUS- 
TRIAL REVOLUTION. New York Herald 
Tribune, Nov. 30, 1958, Section 12, 38 pp. 
Whole section devoted to Australia and its 
economy. 
CONDITIONS FOR ECONOMIC PROG- 
RESS. Bank of New South Wales Review. 
(341 George St., Sidney, Australia), Nov., 
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